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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


The Churches of the International 
Association Give You Greeting: 


On this International Sunday the 
liberal churches in twenty-three countries 
gratefully remember their forty - three 
years of comradeship in work and faith. 
But today our hope for world betterment 
is disputed, for the global war engulfs 
us all. 


Therefore we have the greater need 
to comfort and encourage one another. 
To some churches encouragement and 
comfort are not wholly lacking; other 
churches in our far-scattered fellowship 
lack both. It will be a strength to all 
of us to remember how indestructible is 
our faith. We will speak of two mighty 
examples. 

Austria for three centuries enslaved 
the Czechs. The First World War set 
them free. And with freedom came the 
great liberal Czech National Church with 
its million members. Now that the 
Germans are suppressing all the churches, 
four of the Czech church leaders have 
been executed. The United Nations are 
questioning whether the Czech free spirit 
can survive. Look back. After the 
martyrdom of John Huss the Czechs 
fought for his liberal teachings against 
principalities and powers. Three-quar- 
ters of their race perished during the 
Thirty Years’ War, yet the race survived. 
Can the Czech religious liberalism en- 
dure? Jt survived in the past, and the 


“through to freedom. 


influence of John Huss and all he stood 
for floods the land today. 

We turn to another part of the world. 
The Philippine people fought Spain in 
two hundred twenty-seven rebellions, 
and with American help at last broke 
As soon as they 
were free they founded the great liberal 
Independent Church with its two mil- 
lion members. Now Japan has invaded 
the Islands. Can she break the spirit 
of this freedom-loving people? They 
bent under Spanish tyranny, but they 
did not break. The liberal influence of 
José Rizal, patriot and martyr, today 
permeates the land. 

Huss and Rizal walk again. A great 
company stands with them, the cham- 
pions of liberal religion in every land. 
They labored mightily, and we are sum- 
moned to remember them. Great are 
their strength and example. We must 
stiffen the very fiber of our religious 
liberalism if we would be worthy of 
their fellowship. Then when peace 
shall come, and religious liberals can 
again unite for worship and for work, 
we shall more truly achieve for the good 
of mankind. 

This letter brings to you the prayerful 
greetings of millions of religious liberals 
throughout the world. 

Louis C. Cornisu 
President 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
January 1, 1943 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
Call to Women 


Friday, March 12, 1943. “Father, I 
Pray That They May All Be One.” 


Material may be secured from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Adult Program—‘“Father, I Pray That 
They May All Be One.” Two cents each; 
$2.00 per hundred. 


Call to Prayer—small flier (in limited 
quantities). Free. 


Poster—17 x 22. Five cents each. 


Handbook for Day of Prayer Leaders 
—suggestions for program, promotion, 
publicity, and radio. Ten cents each. 


Over fifty denominations, and people 
the world round, will join again this 
year in World Day of Prayer. In many 
places this annual interdenominational 
observance has been the means of start- 
ing councils of churchwomen, under vary- 
ing names—councils which mean much 
in the effectiveness with which the 
church functions in those areas. 


Let all Universalist women set aside 
two special days during the opening 


week of Lent—their own Dedication Day 
and the first Friday of Lent, World Day 
of Prayer. 


WHO’S WHO 


RatpxH ALBERTSON is a veteran editor 
of several prominent weeklies, now re- 
tired, and is a prominent layman of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York. 


Raupu O. Sirva is an active Univer- 
salist layman of Greater Boston and an 
officer of the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union. 

Doveuas Frazier is director of youth 
activities for the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Bertua G. Woops, wife of the former 
president of the University of Maryland, 
is the author of two volumes of poems 
and a contributor to several religious 
weeklies. 


Srantey Manninc, Harry Apams 
Hersey, Brarnarp F. Gissons, and 
Cuartes A. Wyman are ministers of the 
Universalist churches at Hartford, Conn., 
Danbury, Conn., Wausau, Wis., and 
Lawrence, Mass., respectively. 
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Youth Sunday 


NIVERSALIST young people for many years have 
celebrated “Youth Sunday.” Frequently their 
service is made a part of the Sunday morning church 
service. Sometimes it is a special evening service. These 
observances do not follow a fixed pattern. Sometimes 
young people preach the sermon and sometimes the 
pastor speaks for them. Almost always, however, the 
thought of the meetings reaches out beyond the bound- 
aries of a local church and fixes itself on the problems, 
the achievements, the victories, the defeats of young 
people everywhere. 

Our celebrations of Youth Sunday are important 
because the ideas which young people get into their 
heads and the purposes which they form are of tran- 
scendent importance, and celebrations may spread ideas 
and fix purposes. 

Between 1943 and the year 2000 some highly im- 
portant decisions must be made, and in the year 2000 
a boy who is eighteen now will be only seventy-five. 
Quite a group of these young people now running our 
young people’s affairs will be alive in the year 2000. 
Their eyes may be looking on things that some of us 
never dreamed of. In bringing in the year 2000 all of 
them will have had a part. 


Are they going to be people who will vote to have 
the United States sacrifice money, tariff barriers, high 
standards of living, so that all the world may be warmed 
and fed and made free and secure, or are they going 
to be citizens who will insist that our first duty is at 
home and that if there is anything left over, we shall do 
our full duty by giving only that? 

Are they going to be Universalists who think that 
religion consists in leading the meeting and singing in a 
choir, or people of vision and public spirit? 

What our young people are doing and thinking is a 
question of first importance in the church. A very con- 
siderable part of the men and women who ought to be 
making decisions in 1950 and 1960 will be killed in the 
war, and another large part will have had their ideas 
shaped in tanks and bombers as well as in prayer meet- 
ings. Are we as a whole intelligent enough to see that 
we need vision, sympathy, persistence, courage, in deal- 
ing with youth problems in the days ahead? 

We shall be making a start if we show interest in 
young people now, if we try harder to understand them, 
if we better equip ourselves to help them, and if we think 
of them not as a separate class but as comrades in the 
work of the Kingdom. 


The Church in 1943 


E keep saying that never before in history has the 
church had such an opportunity for service as it 
has today. But what are we doing about it? 

Some of us undoubtedly have about all we can do 
just to keep going. We think that we have accom- 
plished much if we “keep the flag flying.” But if all 
our energy is used up in keeping alive we can’t do much 
about the state of the world. 

Now for many years there have been two parties in 
the church. One says that our business is with indi- 
viduals, and that the church ought to let the state of 
the world alone. The other says that the state of the 
world is our main business. Both have the truth to 
some extent at least. 

Our main business of course is with individuals, but 
no individual exists or could possibly exist in a vacuum. 

All of us live our lives in society. One has only to 
try to buy an extra pound of butter just now to 
detect the fact that society is closely tied up with the 
individual. 


One of the recent writers who holds that “only in 
one or two periods since Christ lived has the church been 
confronted with as great an opportunity” as now is 
Francis P. Miller, who writes for Christianity and Crisis. 
Among other things he says, “If the church is doing its 
work with persons, it is inevitably molding the society 
of which those persons are a part. When a society is 
not being molded by the church, one is driven to the 
inescapable conclusion that the church is not properly 
doing its work with persons.” 

This is what bothers us about our own work and the 
work of fellow Christians. . 

We say we have the one thing that this age needs. 
But how much is the age getting from us? Is the church 
doing anything at all in comparison with great authors, 
great columnists, great colleges, the Town Meeting of 
the Air, great judges and senators? 

Mr. Miller thinks that the Christian Church has not 
been able to affect modern society greatly because it has 
absorbed three great weaknesses of society. They are 
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a naive belief in automatic progress, a pseudoscience 
which assumed a mechanical universe, and a turning to 
instinct or appetite as a guide. The reason he has hope 
for the future is that so many other agencies and ideas 
have been given a death blow. It is an hour, he thinks, 
in which the Holy Spirit can do its greatest work. 

The big question is, are we ready to do it? 

There is no doubt that people are more humble. 
They are groping for answers to great questions. They 
are turning away from Fascism, from Communism, 
from the cult of materialistic science, from the cult of 
rationalism. Are we to whom they turn so tinctured 
with the discredited ideas of the age that we have only 
stones to give them? Have we large ideas of Christian 
responsibility and the opportunity now given to our 
country? Or are we such lopsided thinkers so enamored 
of a pet fragment of truth, such intellectual cranks, that 
the world can wisely pass us by? 

We find the society of Universalist people a most 
congenial society. We find our churches as a whole 
liberal, tolerant and anxious to serve. And probably 
we have our full share of good minds. But we do not 
as yet note many signs that we see as clearly as we 
ought to that we are living at a turning point of history 
a time from which man a thousand years hence will 
date an epoch—and that it is an open question whether 
the noblest kind of universalism or the worst kind of 
selfish partialism and race prejudice will color the 
thousand years to come. It will help us to become 
versed in economics, political science, sociology and all 
the other branches of learning, but the great contribu- 
tion that we can make is in some way or all ways to 
give power to the gospel of Christ. 


INDICTMENTS IN THE COCOANUT GROVE 
DISASTER 


| Pogseeeeia have been returned against ten 
persons in connection with the Cocoanut Grove fire. 
These include not only the persons who operated the 
place but the building commissioner, a police captain, 
a contractor, a decorator, a contractor’s helper, a lieu- 
tenant in the Fire Department, and a_ building 
imspector. 

Those indicted are presumed by law to be innocent 
until tried and convicted. We express no opinion about 
guilt or innocence in these cases, but we know, as every- 
one else knows, that such a ghastly thing ought not to 
have happened. 

The lives of four hundred eighty-nine persons 
were snuffed out in a few minutes. They died from 
fire, smoke inhalation, deadly gases and the crushing 
and suffocation of jammed exits and piled-up bodies. 
It was what firemen call a flash fire, where inflammable 
materials flame up in an instant, fill a place with deadly 
fumes and perhaps leave fragile articles in cloakrooms 
untouched. 

So quick was the stroke of death that people who 
had just entered and were standing near the main exit 
lost their lives. Hardy, resourceful servicemen, of 
whom there were many present, who were not caught 
up in the panic, apparently had little chance to escape. 
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Some eight hundred people were crowded into a 
place that normally accommodated four hundred. 
It is alleged that exits were not plainly marked, and 
alleged also that some of them were locked and that 
others were blocked by piled-up furnishings. 

A panic will result in death in a perfectly safe build- 
ing, but more than panic caused this terrible tragedy. 
If owners unwittingly create such a death trap, if 
inspectors don’t know what they are doing, if people 
jam themselves into such a place, it is man, not God, 
who is to blame. God leaves it to us to work out our 
own salvation or destruction. Not that he does not 
care, not that he is not available to guide us and help 
us, but that in his perfect wisdom he has made a world 
where man is entrusted with responsibility both for war 
and for fires in night clubs. It is the only way in 
which our stubborn race can be taught. Eventually 
we will learn. But as one wise old man once said, 
“Eventually we will all get to heaven, but some of us 
will have a hard time doing it.” 

The deaths of nearly five hundred persons and the 
harrowing tales that have come out of the tragedy 
have sobered and saddened Boston. There is not the 
slightest question about the duty resting upon officials 
and citizens alike to fix responsibility, to punish law- 
breakers and to amend regulations that are inadequate. 


ANOTHER THING THAT IS RIGHT 


E have been struck with the number of soldiers, 

sailors and marines traveling to and fro in the 
country who are not under the influence of liquor. 
We have read lurid accounts of boys lying uncon- 
scious on train seats with bottles of liquor on the 
window ledge beside them. We have seen some of 
the boys slightly elevated and some dead drunk, but, 
so far as our own observation goes, the number who 
drink to excess is less than in the last war. 

This fact, if it be a fact, does not lessen the tragedy 
in the lives of those who do get drunk. It encourages 
us to redouble our efforts to supply recreation for 
men in the service and to strengthen moral and reli- 
gious forces so that our boys will not be tempted to 
drink. We can afford to take stern measures against 
those who push the stuff on soldiers and civilians 
alike. There is no safety for any man along these 
lines until he learns to control himself, but at least 
we do not need to surround him with liquor and with 
all the temptations that often go with it. 


CHURCHES NEED NOT BE ALIKE 


NE reason why churches fail and have to be closed 
up is that either they cannot or will not meet 
changing conditions. They have in their consciousness 
a pattern of work and worship which always has been 
followed. When things get to a low ebb they seldom 
think of changing the pattern. They think that the 
solution is another minister. “If only we could find the 
right man” is the comment. - 
We believe that there is a chance for many such 
churches to render important service by changing their 
procedure. The business of churches is to reach people 
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and to help them, and sometimes people can be reached 
by music or by the drama better than by a responsive 
reading, Scripture, prayer and sermon. Sometimes a 
church renders its highest service by giving up a half- 
dead Sunday morning service of worship and concen- 
trating upon a Sunday school fitted to the needs of the 
neighborhood. 

Churches that put all their strength upon some- 
thing that a neighborhood needs at times find that a 
neighborhood responds so completely that other activi- 
ties that have been suspended can be resumed. 

The important thing in all our church work is 
spirit. Is our main concern people or is it the church? 
It ought to be people first always. 


CHAPLAIN ABBOTT WRITES 


N a letter to the general superintendent, Chaplain 

L. W. Abbott, whose base address is Fort Mason, 
California, described a long voyage where he was the 
only chaplain on board and where he had fifteen hun- 
dred men present at the general Protestant service and 
three hundred seventy-five present at his Catholic 
service. 

Chaplain Abbott wrote: “For the Catholic service I 
had the men read with me their prayers such as the 
Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, Creed, Act of Love, Faith 
and Hope. Then I read the explanation of the day's 
Mass, epistle and gospel of the day. Preached my 
sermon. Then I had them sing. The Catholics all 
seemed pleased with the way the Protestant chaplain 
arranged their service.” 

We have here an illustration of the interdenomina- 
tionalism of wartime. Out of World War Number One 
there came many stories of how priests would minister 
to dying Protestants and vice versa, and even of how 
rabbis would hold the crucifix up before the dying eyes 
of a Catholic. 

In this war the chief of chaplains for the Army has 
arranged specific training for chaplains of all faiths to 
fit them to minister to all in need, no matter what their 
religion. 

For the fact remains that the fundamental things 
are the same in Catholic, Protestant and Jewish reli- 
gions. War ruthlessly strips off the divisive. Death is 
death for everybody. Human need, divine power, 
sympathy and help are abiding realities. Happy is the 
man so placed that he can minister in days of humdrum 
and days of crisis. 


IMPERIALISM 


GREAT deal of nonsense is being written these 
days about imperialism. It springs out of noble 
motives, but has parted company with facts. 

Imperial originally meant the power of an emperor. 
Now it means extension of power by a nation over 
subjugated peoples. It is out of harmony with democ- 
racy and has had its day in the world. 

But what are we to do if the Philippine Islands 
want to retain some tie with us after the war? Turn 
them adrift? 

And what is Britain to do about India? She has 
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offered India independence under conditions designed 
to prevent anarchy in the country and Gandhi has 
induced India to refuse. Some of our enthusiasts 
would have Britain get out of India forthwith without 
reference to commitments and without provision for 
minorities. 

If Britain did this it would take more than Gandhi 
to preserve order. 

The ignorance of India in this country is only 
equaled by the ignorance of our ignorance. We even 
canonize Mr. Gandhi. 

In our judgment India will be free, but it will be 
free only after it accepts a constitution that will 
prevent the factions flying at one another’s throats. 
Imperialism does not mean safeguarding the rights of 
others. It means exploitation. We have had this in 
the past and in our judgment the world is through 
with it. 


FOR BOTH JUNIOR AND DAD 


E miss much of interest and beauty when we 

neglect the Bible. To be sure we may likewise 
miss much if we read the Bible with mind fixed on it 
as an infallible revelation. To appreciate it we must 
go to it knowing that it is a part of world literature and 
the stuff of history. 

All these things are impressed on our mind as we 
read The Story of the Bible People* as told by Muriel 
Streibert Curtis, professor of Biblical history at Welles- 
ley College. There is great charm in the simple narra- 
tive, which is enhanced by the artistic illustrations and 
the beautiful print of the 118-page book. 

There is a section for parents and teachers, where 
the author says, among other things, that she wants to 
give children “an idea of the whole sweep of Bible his- 
tory from the nomad period through the apostolic age” 
and “to suggest that not merely stories but ideas are 
interesting in the Bible, and that there was growth and 
change in religious thinking as men advanced in other 
ways.” 

The whole book is a story, but a story with highly 
important byproducts. 

We do not believe that the benefit of a book of this 
kind ought to be confined to children “ten to fourteen 
years old.” Fathers and mothers may find it more 
engrossing than Junior’s electric train on Christmas 
morning. At any rate, we had better read it before we 
give it away. 

*The Story of the Bible People. By Muriel Streibert 
Curtis. Hlustrated by Raymond Lufkin. Maemillan. $1.75. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Columbus W. Gabell, Jr., who died suddenly at his 
home in Philadelphia on Sunday, December 13, won 
not only’ the affection but the deep respect of Pennsyl- 
vania Universalists and of a great company outside the 
church. He was one of our best. 


_ The supplement to the Nation of October 3 on 
“Martin Dies and His Committee” ought to be widely 
circulated and read. 
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A Notable Service in Stamford 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE memorial plaque to Rev. Shaler J. Hillyer, after 

occupying a space near the pulpit of the Long 
Ridge, Connecticut, Universalist church for about 
seventy-eight years, has, by reason of the proposed 
sale of the Long Ridge property, been placed in the 
Universalist church in Stamford, a church now one 
hundred years old. The Long Ridge society was known 
also as the First Universalist Society in Stamford, and 


Rev. Shaler J. Hillyer 


that is why the present Stamford church is the 
“second.” 

A service of dedication was held on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 13, conducted by the minister, Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden. Included in the dedication was a cane, prob- 
ably ninety years old at least. It was carried by Mr. 
Hillyer, and was made for him from wood taken from 
a tree by the grave of Thomas Potter. A portrait of 
Mr. Hillyer has a place by the memorials. In the 
service of dedication Mr. Lumsden said: 

“To the memory of a venerable man we dedicate 
this plaque. To keep green our determination to carry 
on we dedicate this plaque. This walking stick may 
remind us, from time to time, of the need of strength 
not our own and of the ever-present quality of that 
strength. In this spirit, and because it is a rare historic 
relic, we dedicate it in our place of worship.” 

It is fitting in reporting this service, I believe, to 
add certain particulars, biographical and otherwise, 


that we of the present day may realize that Shaler J. 
Hillyer was truly one of “the giants in those days.” 


A Prophetic Announcement 


The Christian Messenger of January, 1832, a Uni- 
versalist monthly edited by Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, 
the “discoverer” of Mr. Hillyer, carried the following 
prophetic announcement: 

“We take pleasure in announcing to our readers 
and friends generally the determination of Br. Shaler J. 
Hillyer, of this city (New York), to devote his time 
and talents to the promulgation of ‘the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God.’ Br. Hillyer was bred ‘in the 
strictest sect’ a New England Calvinist. For several 
years, however, he has been a firm and unwavering 
believer and friend of ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ and has well employed his leisure hours in 
forming an acquaintance with the Scriptures which 
have made him ‘wise unto salvation.’ He brings to 
the aid of our common cause a mind disciplined by 
study and matured by reflection, and a character that 
is even above suspicion. Exposed as we are to the 
tongue of malicious falsehood .and slander, this last 
circumstance is a matter of special importance. With 
the character of Br. Hillyer’s writings our readers have, 
perhaps, become acquainted in several articles over his 
initials which have appeared in the Christian Messenger. 
He has preached several times in this vicinity, and 
with universal acceptation, and from a single oppor- 
tunity we have enjoyed of listening to his message of 
grace, we cannot but regard him as ‘a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth. And wherever he may be called to labor in 
the vineyard of his Master, we are confident that in 
all things he will show himself ‘a pattern of good 
works; in doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned; 
that he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say.’ ” 


The Prophecy Realized 


Mr. Hillyer began his work for our denomination 
three months after the foregoing announcement was 
made. A year later he made the following remarkable 


report of his first year of work; remarkable for any 


man at any time, but still more so when we realize 
that in 1832 the railroad was a brand new thing in 
America, and that all Mr. Hillyer’s travels must have 
been on horseback or in a horse-drawn vehicle over 
roads such as they were. And he began in “mud-time,” 
the month of March, when everybody who could re- — 
frained from travel. Here is Mr. Hillyer’s own report: 

“From March 13, 1832, to March 13, 1833, I 
traveled 4,622 miles, preached 174 times in 81 places, in 
22 of which Universalism never before had been pro- 
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claimed by -preachers of our order. I preached in 8 
Universalist churches, 3 Baptist, 2 Presbyterian, 3 
Methodist, 1 Episcopal, 1 Christian, 7 Free churches, 
9 court houses, 3 town houses, 44 school houses, 5 
private dwellings, 6 public houses and once in the open 
air. I visited 7 places with the intention to preach but 
bigotry prevented. (This did not happen in the sum- 
mer, otherwise my purpose would not have been 
frustrated.) I preached in the State of New York in 


$7 places; New Jersey 21, Connecticut 20, Massachu- 


setts 2 and Pennsylvania 1.” 

The Christian Messenger carried frequent reports of 
Mr. Hillyer’s itinerary and showed him preaching 
three times on Sundays and frequently through the 
week. There is one record of fifteen sermons in twenty- 
seven days. 


Thirty-Two Years’ Pastorate 


In October, 1833, seven months after the foregoing 
report of an itinerant ministry, Mr. Hillyer became the 
minister of the Long Ridge church, but he spent most 
of his time in still further and most fruitful labors. 
Long Ridge engaged him for only “one-fourth the 
time.” During the other three-fourths he evidently 
continued his missionary journeys, but we know that 
for about ten years, the last ten of his life, he served 
also as minister of the church in North Salem, New 
York, and that he resided there during that pastorate. 

The years of his ministry, 1832-1865, were in the 
period when Universalist societies organized readily 
and frequently, often, apparently, without sufficient 
strength to continue; for one lasted only four years, 
and several others perished without record of their 
length of life. Eighteen new churches were organized 
in the period, of which but four, New Haven, Stamford, 
Bridgeport and Meriden, survive. The life of these 
societies ranged from four to seventy-eight years, the 
average being under fifty years. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hillyer was one of the leaders 
in the work of organizing these churches. He identified 
himself with the denomination immediately, receiving 
fellowship from the Southern Association in July, 1832, 
and he attended the very first session of the State Con- 
vention, May, 1832, where he was “elected clerk.” 

In the centennial historical booklet of the Stamford 
church it is stated that “his efforts, more than those 
of any other one man, assured a firm footing for 
Universalism in this region.” 

In the twentieth year of his Long Ridge pastorate 
the society reported to the convention: “Here our good 
and faithful Brother Hillyer has preached one-fourth of 
the time for fifteen years. His labors have wrought a 
holy effect upon the neighborhood.” Shortly after his 
death the records of the Southern Association stated of 
Long Ridge: “Long Ridge is one of the oldest societies 
in the Association. It has enjoyed the services of 


Father Hillyer from its beginning. It is stronger in 


all respects than ever before.” 


The Background 


The writer has read rather thoroughly the more 
than four hundred pages of the Christian Messenger for 
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the very year in which Mr. Hillyer came into our fellow- 
ship. To understand at all the background against 
which his labors were performed, and the reasons why 
Universalist churches were organized so readily, one 
must realize that Universalists were everywhere spoken 
against. Because they did not believe in everlasting 
punishment and a literal hell, it was assumed, without 
the slightest evidences, that they were, as one preacher 
put it, “the gamesters and drunkards among Chris- 
tians.” Apparently almost 100 per cent of the preach- 
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ing in the other churches was “hell-fire every Sunday,” 
with the deliberate purpose of so picturing the horrors 
of everlasting burning that the hearers would be afraid 
to remain outside the fold of the “saved.” They were 
cautioned against the “soul-destroying errors” of 
Universalism. The most groundless and infamous 
anonymous “cases” were cited of merchants and others 
who were Universalists and who led the most repre- 
hensible lives in consequence. Members of other 
churches who even “leaned toward” the “damnable 
heresy” were promptly excommunicated by the church, 
and often ostracized and boycotted in the community. 

The current “pulpit” and the American Tract 
Society were attributing every pestilence, convulsion 
of nature, or other emergency, as the direct act of an 
Avenging God. A history of the Ecclesiastical Society 
of Connecticut, about 1850, recorded of Stafford that 
“Universalism and other forms of infidelity have in- 
vaded this community.” Starbuck, quoted by William 
James, evidently was familiar with this period when 
he asserted, after much study, that more people were 
saved by fear than by faith. 

Charles Darwin had not (till 1857) overthrown the 
theory of “special creation.” The Universalists believed 
that the book of Genesis recorded historical fact, that 
Adam’s fall actually occurred and that it was necessary 
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for the race to be “restored,” as our Winchester Pro- 
fession of 1803 had stated. The main difference between 
Universalism and the other sects was, then, that whereas 
the others believed that in Adam all died, only the 
Universalists really believed that in Christ all should 
be made alive. Our people, however, and as ever, were 
not merely theological rebels, they “practiced good 
works” and by their excellent lives, civic virtues and 
patriotism eventually gave the lie to the then uni- 
versal slander. 

It was an age of doctrinal controversy. The Scrip- 
ture-text method of argument was mighty, and our 
“siants” were masters of it, and made sorry work of 
their opponents in debate. 


Only a Strong Certain 
Will Be Heard” 


Charles A. Wyman 


For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle? I Cor. 
14:8. 


HERE is a partial truth to which my loyalty has 

been won. It is the fact that present conditions 
challenge the Christian Church either to formulate a 
better plan for the world or to acknowledge defeat at 
the hands of the state systems opposing Christianity 
and go out of business. 

Ministers are being told on every hand by professors, 
politicians, fellow clergymen, businessmen, and even 
military men, that the church as an instrument of 
religious culture has a golden opportunity. “The time 
is now,” they say, “for Christianity to prove its worth!” 

Amid the confusion of thought and purpose in our 
times the race as a whole is realizing once more that 
there must be a deep wellspring of spiritual resources 
in human hearts if we are to survive. So people are 
saying that many will flock to the church to renew 
their jaded spirits, to recharge their worn-out battery 
of spiritual energy, if the ministers will only sound 
the trumpet call. 

[I believe that. Since the first time a man said it 
to me I have been watching eagerly to see or hear of 
a great revival of attendance in churches across the 
country. 

To date, except in a few places, no such rush of 
people back to God has occurred to my knowledge. 
These few places are churches of an orthodox nature, 
where the followers of the faith are told what to 
‘believe and what to do. People are going back to 
these churches. 

Can it be that the minister and the people of these 
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Too many of our churches remained merely the 
original group and died out, partly because neither 
people nor ministers knew how to replenish their 
numbers and partly because Universalism succeeded so 
well that the motives which had actuated the founders 
of most of the fifty-five churches which have at one time 
or another existed in Connecticut no longer existed. 

It required a militant, missionary spirit on the part 
of the ministers to do what they did and withstand 
the “pressure.” Among them, we may be sure, no man 
was abler and more “abounding” than Rey. Shaler J. 
Hillyer. To him the Universalists of New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania are perma- 
nently indebted. 


Call 


particular churches are “sounding the trumpet call” 
with great boldness and no uncertain sound? 

Can it be that we Universalist ministers and lay 
people hesitate to sound the trumpet call to God’s 
work and worship with any degree of boldness because 
we still cling to the ancient thought that “if people 
are interested in our particular faith they will come 
to us of their own volition”? 

The time has indeed come when the church has a 
golden opportunity to serve humanity as never before. 
That is not just a platitude. It should be said over and 
over again. The Liberal Church has a teaching about 
“the authority of truth known or to be known.” This 
is the leaven which keeps our minds alive and our 
ideas abreast of the swiftly moving advance of civi- 
lization. 

It would be folly to sound the trumpet call once 
only, even though it echoed and re-echoed through 
the streets of the cities and the valleys of the country- 
side. The bugler sounds the call to arise each morning 
in the army camps. Why? Because army leaders long 
since learned the lesson that men forget and must be 
reminded. How true of religion and the call to the 
work of God’s church! 


In our liberal churches we need another thing 


which has frequently been absent. I mean zeal for 
our appointed task. We must catch the zeal of our 
orthodox brethren, the zeal of John Murray, the zeal 
of the missionary who goes out into virgin territory 
to teach a new way of life. We must have the zeal of 
the Salvationists who daily, weekly, hold their meet- 
ings on the street corners, regardless of the number 
of listeners, and exhort men to return to the ways of 
God and the Christ. 

Without that zeal, fired by a sincere love of God 
and the religion we profess, any trumpet call we may 
sound will be uncertain. Even our personal faith will 
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grow weaker and our personal spiritual strength to 
withstand the shocks of the times will become ex- 
hausted. Zeal for religion must be paramount in the 
pattern of life today if this world is to survive its 
madness. 

Even as the lights in this room remain steady and 
bright because of a fixed RPM of the generators at 
the power station, any variation of which would be 
quickly noticed, so we repel or attract people to 
Universalist Christianity according to the steadiness 
shown in living our faith, in preaching our principles 
and in exhibiting our affection for all that Jesus taught. 

How to get such zeal or enthusiasm is the great 
question to be answered. 

I am convinced that the first step is to study our 
faith again and ask ourselves, is our faith needed today? 

Rest assured that Jesus did not sound his trumpet 
call until he had answered this question in his heart. 
Once answered he turned not back. Let his example 
be ours! 

Is there need of this new liberal religious philosophy? 

Those of you who read the Empire State Universalist 
found an answer in the letter written to Dr. Leining 
by a young man from Hornell. I quote a part: “Yester- 
day I attended church services in a town in Texas. 
Are there no churches of our denomination in this 
part of the South?...I am writing to you just to see 
if you can pull the devil off my back....The sermon 
was by a young man just out of Louisville Baptist 
Theological Seminary. ...I never heard such a thorough 
chastising of the forces of evil, mainly the Universalist 
Church and its compatriots, for their deliberate attempt 
to perjure, destroy and emasculate the Christian 
religion, though our church was not mentioned by 
name.” ‘ 

His letter goes on to say: “Here we are fighting a 
war, supposedly to deny Nazi theology of race superior- 
ity, and at the same time I have to listen to someone 
declare that the.Negro race can never attain equality 
with us since the Bible declares that God placed a 
curse on the tribe of Ham, Noah’s son. He is reported 
to have laughed at his father, so God drove the tribe 
to Ethiopia, where they became the subject or slave 
race, from which state they can never rise because of 
that curse.” Is there need for our religion? 

Speaking from the experience of preaching nearly 
seven years in an orthodox valley, where the old con- 
ception of God’s relation to man is accepted, I know 
that there is need of our particular kind of religious 
philosophy. 

There came to my church one Sunday morning a 
woman some seventy years of age. When I met her 
after the service I could see that she was emotionally 
upset and unhappy. She asked me to call, which I 
did the following week. I learned that she was a 
member of a semiorthodox church. Facing a con- 
tinuing illness until death, and possibly an operation, 
she feared the kind of hereafter represented by the 
angel with the book of accounts and God sitting on 
the throne of stern justice—of judgment—waiting to 
try her case. You know the rest of the philosophy. 
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Suffice it to say that after several calls, during which 
I tried to teach her our philosophy of life and religion, 
of preparing people to live rather than to prepare for 
death, she united with the church. 

About a year after this, during which time she came 
to worship services regularly, she was taken to the 
hospital for an emergency major operation. When I 
arrived at the hospital she was calm and of good 
courage. 

After the operation the doctor told me that as 
she lay on the table she looked up at him and said, 
“I am not afraid to die, Doctor. I have faith in my 
God. I am a Universalist. We do not live only to 
die, we die to live.” 

Since she united with the church she has always 
talked to other people about her faith. As a result, 
several people have become members of the church 
because she had the zeal to sound the trumpet call 
of certainty to those she met. 

If this religious faith of ours can work such change 
in character, put courage where fear was before, make 
faith a matter of intelligent love instead of blind fol- 
lowing, then indeed the need is ever present. 

Three things entered into creating zeal for Uni- 
versalism in this woman. They answer in a measure the 
question, how can we get it? 

Intelligent questioning of the values of the faith 
was the first step. Second, regular attendance at 
church. The sermon did not always do something for 
her. Perhaps it was the prayer one Sunday and the 
music another. But always she found her way to her 
pew each Sunday morning, and entering into the 
worship service wholeheartedly, she proved the truth 
of the statement, “There can be no dividends without 
an investment.” For her the dividends were manifold, 
for she came not to find fault but to worship God. 

The third thing lies in the fact that she shared her 
faith with other people. She was so overjoyed at find- 
ing a religion she could believe in without reservation 
that she could not restrain herself from telling others. 

Too many Universalists -would share their last 
crust of bread with a stranger, their last dollar with 
someone who needed it badly, yet would not share 
their faith with another unless asked to by the other 
person. That is where we lose out. We must be less 
selfish. 

Right here fear enters in. We allow ourselves to 
feel that we are trying to give the world something 
that it does not want. 

As a prominent layman said to me, when I was 
talking to him about this theme: “The Universalist 
Church, dealing as it does with only the effect of 
Christ’s teachings on the individual man, is confronted 
with a defeatist attitude. You say the Kingdom of 
God will eventually come in the hearts of men. While 
this slow process is going on the church is being pushed 
farther and farther back in the minds of people because 
of the immediacy of social, economic, and _ political 
causes, which you do not dare grapple with. Your 
religion is a one-cause religion, the issue—morality!” 

Our ministers here know better than that. If 
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you laymen think that way, cast it out of your minds. 

Our Universalist fathers were like the fathers of 
the antislavery movement. It was said of them that 
they were the most fortunate reformers ever known 
because they had only one cause to fight for. Yet that 
cause was an economic, social, political and moral one. 

We cannot free people from fear and doubt or an 
unchristian environment by the stroke of a pen as 
Lincoln freed the slaves. But we can catch the zeal and 
spirit of antislavery leaders and give to the cause of 
Universalist Christianity the same fire, the same intense 
heat of conviction that they gave to their cause. 

Universalism deals with the whole of life every- 
where on earth. 
| Lest we lower our sights and see only the limited 
area of immediate surroundings, it should be said that 
today our sights should be raised till the horizon of 
our country fades away and the world lies before 
‘us. Univeralism is needed beyond our country. 

A German refugee said to me three years ago that 
if Germany had had a working Universalist Chris- 
tianity she would not be in her present condition. A 
foreigner comes into our land and appreciates what 
we have more than we do. It is time we sounded the 
trumpet call with a strong certain sound so that it 
may be heard all over the world. And only a strong 
certain call will be heard. 

I am convinced that there will never be another 
period in our lifetime so challenging as the one in 
which we are living. 
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Let us remember that while it was Jesus the Rabbi 
who preached in the synagogue, on the mountain, and 
in the streets, it was his followers who by their vocal 
effort and physical energy spread the new gospel of 
good news and hope round the world. “Go into the 
highways and byways and preach” was Jesus’ word to 
his followers. .We Universalists are his followers. 

And if there are those among you who feel that 
because of the times it would be better to take a 
defensive attitude and hold on to what we now have, 
until the darkness of the blackout is over, until the 
lamps of Europe can once more be lighted without 
fear, until the light of peace shall again grace the 
earth—be reminded that the blackness of the evils of 
the world will never lift until we lift it. 

The challenge to you—to us all—to sound that 
strong certain call now is in the words of the dedication 
of the Stauton Chapel, Leicestershire, England. This 
chapel was constructed during the bloody days of the 
Civil War in the seventeenth century in Great Britain: 


In the year 1653 
When all things were throughout 
ye nation 
either demollesht or profaned 
Sir Robert Shirley, Barronet, 
founded this Church: 
Whose singular praise it is 
TO HAVE DONE THE BEST THINGS IN YE 
WORST TIMES, 


and hoped them in the most callamitous. 


What Are We Fighting For?-VIII 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


HEN we ask ourselves what we are fighting for 
in this global war, we are driven to examine and 
weigh the very stuff of civilization. Answers flood 
the world in greater volume than the ills that flew from 
Pandora’s box. Political answers from President and 
Prime Minister flow into the Atlantic Charter. Re- 
ligious answers stream from the Pope and Protestant 
interdenominational conferences. Answers of every 
author who can get into print burst the bookbindings. 
And everyone has his own private answer to this most 
vital and perplexing question—though some of these 
latter are blithely vague or bluntly vengeful. 
Probably President Roosevelt voiced the only war 
objective that merits unanimous approval when he 
said, “We of the United Nations are not making all 
this sacrifice of human effort and human lives to return 
to the kind of world we had after the last world war.” 
The direct inference is that we are fighting to eradicate 
whatever is wrong in our civilization, fighting to estab- 
lish a better social order. Everyone ought to agree in 
wanting a better world. 
Thus far this series has tried to make our positive 
objectives self-evident by pursuing a negative course, 
throwing the principal ingredients of our society into 


the hopper of the mind and impartially sifting out 
elements that seemed unworthy of survival, factors 
that had bred injustice and war among us and would 
continue to do so if perpetuated. After considering 
Capitalism, Democracy and Christianity as the main 
pillars supporting our American Way of Life, the con- 
clusion indicated was somewhat akin to that reached 
by Robert Frost in these lines entitled “The Peaceful 
Shepherd”: 


If heaven were to do again, 
And on the pasture bars 

I leaned to line the figures in 
Between the dotted stars, 


I should be tempted to forget, 
I think, the Crown of Rule, 

The Scales of Trade, the Cross of Faith, 
As hardly worth renewal. 


For these have governed our lives, 
And see how men have warred! 

The Cross, the Crown, the Scales, may all 
As well have been the sword. 


In mild exasperation many may exclaim, “But what 
are we fighting for if we discard Capitalism, Democracy 
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and Christianity?” And the answer is simple. Only 
one word is necessary to express an objective that 
embraces and transcends all the theories and systems 
conceivable. We are fighting for “man!” Never forget 
that man established these systems to be his servants 
in solving life’s problems. If we fight solely for sys- 
tems, we belittle man and make him slave of his own 
creations. Forget not, also, that global war demands 
global objectives. We must be inspired by a spirit 
similar to Thomas Paine’s “patriotism for humanity,” 
and not by the narrow partialism of economic, political 
and religious partisans. 

What does man want that we must now fight to 
secure? Looking back on the long march of civilization 
we can distinguish the things that have ever driven 
man onward and upward, things for which he has 
always fought when necessary. And until these things 
are made available to all men without having to fight 
other men for them, the world will never enjoy that 
permanent peace so earnestly desired. 

Sustaining life was the most difficult task that con- 
fronted our early ancestors, the getting of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter. Slowly an individual hand-to-mouth 
struggle with willing but untamed Nature emerged into 
a crude co-operative effort, the barter of goods. With 
the advent of money as a medium of exchange, there 
was born the complex, interrelated economic and indus- 
trial system we know today—but hardly understand. 
Yet the primary purpose of this vast network of busi- 
ness and finance is no different from that of the most 
primitive savage—to give man the means of maintain- 
ing life. 

While learning to make Mother Nature supply his 
physical needs, man was learning something of human 
nature, too. It was soon apparent that man had to 
restrain his own actions and those of others for the 
mutual benefit of all. Rude plans were drawn regulat- 
ing the rights and relationship of human beings to each 
Grad- 
ually these grew until today few can read the intricate, 
voluminous blueprints of our social order with its laws, 
governments and nations delineating and _ protecting 
human contacts and control of property. But the main 
objective of this complicated political structure is iden- 
tical to that of its simplest forerunner—to enable men 
to live together harmoniously and to enjoy the fruits 
of earth with a maximum of equity and security. 

Nor was man long in discovering that he had needs 
other than those of mere bodily sustenance and human 
companionship. Man had hardly started his long 
upward march when he became conscious of innumer- 
able bewildering and frightening forces of earth and sky 
that controlled his life but over which he had no control. 
Fearfully and persistently man began his efforts to 
understand these forces outside himself; he tried to 
influence them in his behalf; he sought to discover the 
relationship between those powers and himself. From 
these blind gropings have sprung all the religions of the 
world. Some are buried in the dusty ruins and musty 
tomes of the past. Some are incarnate in the vast 
ecclesiastical organizations, mighty cathedrals and 
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elaborate creeds of the present. The culminating 
religious concept of man as more than animal, as a 
creation of supreme worth, has given birth to all the 
economic, political and philosophic ideas of human 
rights and dignity, of all the “freedoms” claimed in the 
human catalogue. Still, the aim of religion is just as it 
was in the beginning—to help man satisfy his spiritual 
longings to know the truth about God and himself, to 
guide man in bringing his life into harmony with that 
truth. 

Thus has the great cavalcade of civilization crawled 
slowly along its threefold path to .a better world, some- 
times making detours and often halted, but ever going 
ahead eventually. On the way man has evolved many 
a system for meeting his physical, human and spiritual 
desires—systems that had their day and gave way to 
improved methods, systems that served only a particu- 
lar time and place. None has yet proved perfect or 
final or acceptable to all people. Man is still on the 
march! Nor has the advance thus far been equal in 
all parts of the world. Men stand at different levels of 
development, nursing their own pet systems or using 
variants of those employed by others. 

In our United States people generally have adopted 
Capitalism, Democracy and Christianity as the systems 
to meet their fundamental needs—economic, political 
and religious. But, we are not fighting to impose our 
systems on the rest of the world, because they may not 
be suited to all the varying stages of growth that exist. 
We are not fighting to impose Capitalism, Democracy 
and Christianity on ourselves forever, because expe- 
rience demonstrates that they are neither perfect nor 
final. Rather, we are fighting for that better world of 
which Capitalism, Democracy and Christianity have 
given us visions, however imperfect or impossible any 
may have proved in practice. 

We envision an economic world in which every per- 
son of whatever race, color, caste or creed shall have 
equal access to the means of sustaining life, of giving 
comfort and pleasure; the same right to work and 
acquire such things as individual needs and _ talents 
permit; the protection of all in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the products of their labor. We want an eco- 
nomic world in which there can be no monopoly of any 
of the world’s resources, no exploitation for selfish ad- 
vantage, no denial of them to others. The Axis Nations 
would gain control of the world’s resources solely for 
themselves, reducing everyone else. to economic slavery 
and starvation. 

We envision a political world in which there shall 
truly be “government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” (Lincoln expressed so many things with 
beautiful finality!) —a world in which every individual 
shall have the fullest liberty to speak, think, act, 
develop his mind, talents and personality subject only 
to the well-being of all—a world in which everyone 
shall be secure in his person and in the natural and 
normal association of friends and family. The Axis 
Nations would deny the right of the individual to 
govern himself and live his own life, making people 
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serwants of the State instead of the State servant of the 
people. 

We envision a religious world in which man may be 
master of his own soul, free to search for the source of 
those “eternal laws that undergird the universe” and 
order his life accordingly; a religious world whose goal 
shall be truth wherever found, whose guides shall be 
reason and tolerance, and whose teachers shall be 
humble, confessing what they don’t know, acknowledg- 
ing how much there is to know; a religious world based 
on the common origin, dignity and supreme worth of 
every “human personality,” in which all men shall be 
treated not as ciphers in life’s equation but as factors 
of the nth degree of divine value. The Axis Nations 
would restrain all religious aspirations and limit God to 
an anthropomorphic factotum furthering their claims 
to racial superiority and world domination. While 
looking upon all other people as less than nothing, the 
_Axis Nations regard their own citizens as hardly more 
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than animals, as mere cogs in a materialistic machine. 

The Axis Nations stand squarely in the path of 
civilization’s line of march, barring the way to that 
better world we envision, denying man the right to 
progress in the most fundamental aspects of his exist- 
ence—economics, politics and religion. Were the Axis 
theories and practices to prevail, society would be 
forced into an‘ about-face and man would be ground 
under the heel of ignorance and tyranny for centuries 
to come. 

We are fighting for man, fighting that he may have 
the right to go forward and not be forced backward. 
We are fighting for another chance to bring into being 
a world in which the blessings of life may be equitably 
and peaceably enjoyed by all men, a world in which 
man may grow to his full divine stature. We are fight- 
ing that man “may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” 

Finis 


War Measures for Young People— 


and Others 


Stanley Manning 


LEANOR BISBEE, daughter of a former editor of 

Tue CuristrAn Leaver, was elected president of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union at the 
1918 convention, during World War I, the first young 
woman to be chosen for that position. She began her 
inaugural address by saying, “I am a war measure.” 
She was. Under the stress of war, traditions and 
precedents were broken, for there was no young man 
so well qualified for the position, and she justified the 
choice by giving to the Union an excellent administra- 
tion under difficult conditions. Many young men, 
members of the Union, were in the service, and every- 
one was preoccupied with the war and its special inter- 
ests and restrictions. 


Dangers That We Face 


Young people, and their elders, too, face the same 
necessity of taking war measures today. The war situa- 
tion, and particularly wartime psychology, presents 
certain dangers against which we must guard ourselves, 
as carefully as we guard against air raids. It is easy 
now for any one of us to be swept off his feet. We are 
told that the war must be won, that nothing else mat- 
ters. The first part of that assertion is true, the second 
is not. But many people make no distinction between 
them. They leave off normal living and even forget their 
normal responsibilities. Mothers neglect their children 
in order to go into war work, either paid or voluntary, 
and young people leave school or college to enlist, or 
to enter war industries. Many others change their 
courses completely. The War Department has put 
pressure on the colleges, and now on the high schools, 


to make them a part of the military machine. The 
High School Victory Corps is supposed to be voluntary, 
but social pressure will be used to secure enlistment, 
and there is real danger that we shall have an American 
parallel of the Hitler Youth—a whole generation of 
young people trained to think and act only for war. 

Another danger lies in the big money that many 
young people are earning, both those who have full- 
time and over-time employment in war industries, and 
those who are still in school but are earning large sums 
in their spare time. Thousands of young people will 
pay income taxes this year. 

Still another danger confronts those who engage in 
the actual fighting. A news item from New Haven 
tells of a young staff sergeant, home again after fighting 
Japanese airmen, who said, “After a while it seems too 
quiet here.” Normal living will be difficult for many 
after the war. 


War Measures for Today 


We must face these and other dangers incident to 
the war, and in doing so we must consider the measures 
we can take to overcome them, so that we may not be 
swept off our feet. 

In the first place, we can try to see the present 
situation as it really is. And the first fact about it is 
that the war will not last forever. Some who have 
means of predicting intelligently say that the war in 
Europe will end in 1943, and in Asia in 1944. Even if 
they are mistaken and it lasts two or three times as 
long, that is only a small fraction of the time that most 
of today’s young people will live. What will they do 
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in those later years? The second fact, related to this, 
is that it is vastly more difficult to make peace than 
to make war. The Allies won the war in 1918, and 
then lost the peace. That may easily happen again, 
for it will be more difficult to win the peace this time 
than before, because bigger problems, more people and 
more nations are involved. 


Living in the Postwar World 


If we can face these two facts, then in the second 
place we can prepare ourselves to live in the postwar 
world. To do that, we must get ready for the difficult 
task of making peace, and keeping it. We cannot wait 
until the fighting is over, for peace is not merely the 
absence of war; it is a positive arrangement of human 
relationships between men and nations which reduces 
the chance of friction and provides the means for peace- 
ful adjustment of differences. 

This means that we must begin now to create in 
ourselves and others international and interracial under- 
standing and good will. There are both negative and 
positive sides to what we can do. Negatively, we must 
guard against the insidious propaganda that undermines 
understanding. For instance, today’s Little Orphan 
Annie cartoon has one of the characters saying, “Let 
me pay these apes off.” Now the Japanese are not 
apes, as witness this testimony from the staff sergeant 
already quoted who has been fighting them: “The 
Japanese airman is an enemy to respect. He never 
runs away. He can fly and he can fight. And he is 
willing to do everything he can until he is dead.” We 
live in the same world with the Japanese, after the war 
we will do business with them again, and so mutual 
respect is essential. They and the Germans must be 
educated out of their war psychology, with its doctrine 
of a divinely descended- or super-race, but so will those 
Americans who think they are the best people on earth. 
In our young people’s meetings we can take time now 
to try to understand the people of other nations and 
other races, and to discuss the social, economic and 
political problems that peace will involve. These are 
some of the positive things we can do toward creating 
good will. 


A New Kind of World 


Beyond that, although closely related, is the task 
of preparing ourselves to live in a new kind of world, 
and there the young people have a special responsibil- 
ity. Older people, after the war ends, will tend to go 
back to their accustomed ways of living—ways that 
with no intention on their part led to the present war. 
A new kind of world requires a new kind of thinking, 
and young people must prepare themselves for that. 
We are in the midst of a revolution that is world-wide. 
Few things will be the same afterward, in the relations 
of men, of nations, or of races with one another. We 
are constantly reminded that this is a war for freedom 
and democracy. If so, it can be really won only if 
democracy and freedom triumph here, as well as in 
Europe and Asia. That will mean a tremendous dif- 
ference in our treatment of the Negro, and of many of 
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foreign birth and parentage. Young people can change 
their own attitudes and ways of acting, and so help to 
make democracy a reality here at home. 

This revolution can turn the world in the direction 
of Christian living, or in the opposite direction of more 
barbarous conditions than even war produces. Which 
way depends largely on the young people. If they see 
their opportunity and measure up to it, the ideals of 
seers and prophets and teachers like Jesus of Nazareth 
can be made real, not all at once, but slowly and 
surely. We know that men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit can overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the Kingdom of God. The young people of this genera- 
tion can lead the world a long way forward if they 
will. That is the challenge to the young men and 
young women in our churches and all churches today. 
Are they big enough, and daring enough, and Christian 
enough, to envision and then to establish not only an 
America but a world whose “alabaster cities gleam 
undimmed by human tears”? 


Liberalism As Described by 
a Baptist 


R. JUSTIN WROE NIXON of the faculty of 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and an author 
of distinction has been supplying the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y. We reprint 
here from the Outlook, the church paper, two of his 
letters to the church: 


I 

October 5, 1942 

At the suggestion of the church secretary I am taking 
this opportunity of greeting the congregation which I am 
to have the privilege of serving during the next few 
weeks. I have accepted the invitation of your Pulpit 
Committee to preach Sunday mornings, trusting that you 
will soon find a Jeader who will be a worthy successor 
of the fine group of liberal ministers who have been your 
pastors during the quarter of a century that I have lived 
in Rochester. During this period the ministers of this 
church have exercised an influence far beyond the bounds 
of their own congregation, and we of the community at 
large have come to look to them for the vision, insight 
and courage that we all need. Their interest in the com- 
munity, their generosity of temper and their high-minded- 
ness must have represented something in the character of 
the congregation they served. I am glad to become ac- 
quainted with that congregation in a more intimate way. 
Let me say also that one of the privileges I shall cherish 
during these weeks is that of working with a congregation 
that has been brought up in the liberal tradition. In these 
days when we know that all the great traditions in religion 
have their contribution to make to the larger faith, I am 
one of those who hope that people with a liberal training 
and outlook will not hide their candle under a bushel. 
Their light is needed if the spectrum of religious truth is 
to be complete. For liberalism in religion does not seem 
to be so much a set of doctrines as a spirit. It means the 
spirit of facing the facts, of seeking the reality under all 
pretense and sham. It means believing in the higher pos- 
sibilities of human nature. It means the desire to co- 
operate with men and women of every creed and color in 

(Continued on page 49) 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Great Affirmations of the Christian Faith 


Ralph Albertson 


FFIRMATIONS of faith have to do with matters 
A ithat are outside the scope and field of science. 
Except as “we know somewhat more than we know” 
they are outside the field of knowledge. And where 
affirmation is lacking, there is often great assumption. 
It is remarkable how certain scientific people who deny 
the affirmations of faith proceed upon assumptions 
quite as far from knowledge in the vast field which they 
and we cannot explore. 

And because we as well as they cannot explore, our 
affirmations of faith should be made without dog- 
matism. None of the great affirmations of Christianity 
is demonstrable in the sense that a chemical formula 
is demonstrable, all of them can be disputed, all of them 
can be rejected as they are now rejected in much of 
the world. They are matters of faith, and there is 
freedom to accept or reject or pretend or distort. 

Beginning, say, with the Apostles’ Creed, which 
quite ignores the spiritual truths of the gospel and the 
teachings of Jesus, there has been a great succession of 
statements of faith. To become historic they have had 
to be adopted by vote of assembly or council. This is 
in effect a reduction to a least common denominator, 
and the resultant trivialities and anthropomorphisms 
have never represented the best thinking of Christians 
about Christianity. 

What I will write down here is a sort of creed, not 
by any measure a complete creed, but a statement of 
vital matters of faith that are under attack. Some of 
them are the elements of Christianity which Nietzsche, 
Hitler and Rosenberg have picked out as being to them 
the most despicable features of the Christian religion, 
but which to us are the most sacred and glorious. 


I 


The first affirmation of the Christian faith is the 
Unity and Goodness of God. This stems directly 
from Hebraism but gains much from Jesus. 

In so far as creeds have tried to express the per- 
sonal relationship between God and the individual 
soul I think they have largely failed. I think “mother- 
hood” has great points over “fatherhood.” I think both 
of them fail to define what God is to man. Nor do I 
think that the first basic element in our concept of 
God is to be found in any human analogy. Nor can 
I ignore what astronomy and micrology have taught 
me. There are matters in the creeds that I am not 
sure of, but of unity and goodness I am sure in my 
faith. The unity and goodness of God have much to 
do with the universe and myself and the Course-of- 
Events. 

A mere declaration of the existence of God would 
be no mark of Christianity. It is quite independent of 
Christianity. But unity and goodness are by no means 
universal in the God-concept, not even in the church. 


For in so far as the trinitarians have muddled the 
unity of God they have done Christianity a disservice. 
And in so far as the Calvinists have limited the good- 
ness of God they have departed from the basis and 
genius of the Christian gospel. 

And in the goodness of God lie all the elements and 
potencies that give ground for hope of a good life in 
a good world. The goodness of Jesus is all included 
here, and the goodness of men. It is an optimistic 
postulate. There is no room left for ultimate evil or 
final failure. Against it Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
and Hitler and the whole phalanx of German philoso- 
phy beat in vain. God is good. At the end of this rough 
path we will find goodness, and on the path. 


Il 


The second great affirmation of the Christian faith 
is that all men, all unequal men, are equal before God 
and the Law. This was not a Hebrew tenet. Quite the 
contrary, it was a revolution in Jewish thought. It 
destroyed the special claims of the “chosen people,” it 
still destroys what the Russians have left of German 
race-egotism, what the Japs have left of British smug- 
ness, and what Congress has left of American conceit. 
It has never been accepted by more than a few people 
in any generation, and yet it has produced revolution 
after revolution, step after step of progress in social 
culture, and today is the vital focal point of issue 
between the self-styled supermen and the rest of the 
world. Whether the present struggle will result in gain 
or loss I leave it to others to predict, but the gain or 
loss will be for Christianity. For this is a foundation 
upon which Christianity must build. Next to the good- 
ness of God it is the most important element in the 
Christian faith. Thou shalt esteem thy neighbor 
(Ethiopian, Semite or Eirish) as thyself. And he who 
broke down class distinctions and defied race prejudices 
by that very fact and gospel may yet save the world. 
No other salvation certainly is in sight. 


Ill 


The next great affirmation of the Christian faith is 
that there shall be a divine social order in the earth, 
a universal community, a brotherhood of man. “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The universality of 
the Christian faith has never failed to reach out to the 
ends of the earth and encompass all men in its scope. 
It has persistently dreamed of the federation of man. 
It has given the world a social gospel. And today no 
Christian can evade the social gospel. No Christian 
can live unto himself, for his own salvation, for his 
own soul’s sake. To be a Christian is to be aware of 
the demands of the world and the calls for service, to 
enlist in world-wide sympathies, to tackle the problems 
common to all mankind. The Christian affirmation is 
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that the “kingdom,” as Jesus called it, is coming, is 
constantly coming, even without observation, some- 
time doubtless to be observed. 


IV 


The fourth great affirmation of the Christian faith, 
as I see it, is that the human world is a world of moral 
and responsible individuals in which there are real 
although relative good and bad, right and wrong. 

Morality of course involves freedom, and responsi- 
bility means freedom. Individualism depends on free- 
dom of a sort, and all freedom is relative. All these 
things that inhere in a moral world are relative. There 
is no absolute freedom or absolute democracy, no 
absolute collectivism or absolute individualism. Un- 
fortunately, the lazy human mind seeks for absolutes 
in this field of moral life, and because there are no 
absolutes the Germans have declared there are no 
morals. 

The Christian faith affixes freedom and moral 
responsibility upon the individual as no other faith 
has ever done. Each man stands alone before God. 
Each individual is measured and judged by the God 
in his own conscience. He is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither plutocrat nor communist, neither church mem- 
ber nor athiest; he is a man in whom right and wrong 
are realities, and he is bound to choose. No “party” 
membership, no church membership, no cult or class 
membership can shield him from the white light that 
isolates him before God and his own conscience. He 
cannot hide behind Abraham or Hitler. He cannot do 
wrong because the government tells him to. If he fights 
it must be because his own moral sense tells him 
that it is right to fight rather than to accept the 
alternative consequences for himself and his country. 
Right and wrong are native in his soul. He apprehends 
them, judges and is judged by them, modifies them 
perhaps by his growing intelligence, but stands upon 
them. This is the Christian faith. It is not built upon 
absolutes. It is not afraid of relativities. Its rights 
and its wrongs, its goods or bads, its truths and its 
freedoms may all be relative, but it stands upon them 
and must stand upon them for life and for judgment. 
The Christian world is a world of responsible individuals 
who know good and evil and who do right and wrong. 


Vv 


The fifth great affirmation of the Christian faith 
is that a world organized upon brother-love is stronger 
than a world organized upon class-hatred or race- 
hatred. This means that love rules more human 
hearts than hatred, and that it will eventually drive 
hatred out of human hearts. It means that hatred is 
a cause and stage of death. It means that a people 


whose life is that of friendly co-operation and volun- 


tary service is stronger than a people whose life is 
dominated by power in involuntary servitude. It 
means that the “will-to-power” will defeat itself while 
the will-to-serve will lead to the larger life. 

The German doctrine that love is weakness squarely 
opposes this article of the Christian faith. Of the 
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apparently greater strength of hatred Hitler has given 
us ample demonstrations. They prove nothing. We 
may eventually defeat Hitler, and yet the war will 
prove nothing. This faith in love cannot be proven or 
disproven. It is an essential faith of Christianity. It 
will persist whatever the conquests of hatred may be. 
Love is strength, and the will to love will outlive the 
will to power. Benevolence toward mankind, inter- 
national benevolence, will build the world empire that 
Hitler cannot build. This is the Christian faith. 


VI 


Another great affirmation of the Christian faith is 
that peace rather than human strife is the best condi- 
tion for man’s life and development. 

The German doctrine that war develops strength 
and intelligence in man and furnishes the condition 
for highest human development is the direct contra- 
diction of this article of Christian faith. And while 
that doctrine has been most ardently adopted by the 
Axis powers it has been by no means confined to them. 
There has been a great amount of hocus-pocus among 
Christians to the effect that we humans are struggling 
for existence and advancement against each other, 
against other human beings, and that as a result of 
this conflict the fittest survive. We are animals, they 
say, and our evolution is achieved by the animal 
formula. As little dogs fight so should little boys fight. 
The best boy will win. Why interfere? Races struggle 
against each other and if Rome wins thus Rome is 
fittest to survive, but if Attila wins, then he is fittest! 

Our faith and only our faith contradicts this. Our 
faith avers that Pizarro and Cortez were unfit. Our 
faith asserts too that it was against the progress and 
welfare of the race that Hitler should have placed the 
women of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Norway at the mercy and service of German soldiers. 
War is a danger inherent in the freedoms of a moral 
world. It retards development always. It always 
destroys progress. Even its gains were conceivably 
better achieved in other ways. Yet it is forced upon 
peoples of higher culture by the freedom-to-evil in- 
herent in a moral world. 

The Social Darwinians, as Professor McGovern 
calls them, should know that man is not mere animal. 
There is a variant in man that vastly complicates 
the evolutionary process. He cannot be measured by 
brute strength, by cunning at lies, by ability to destroy 
cities, or by general “frightfulness.” He may seem to 
win advancement when he wins a battle, but human 
advancement is something other than this. And the 
Christian faith will persist in acclaiming peace on 
earth among men of good will. 


VII 


Still another of the great affirmations of Christianity 
is that truth and integrity are virtues, or are a virtue, 
without which there can be no civilization. The most 
outstanding characteristic that can be said to have 
marked the civilization which reached its climax in 
1900 was the integrity of man. As never before (or 
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since) in their dealings with each other men were 
sincere and honest. And in international affairs honesty 
was actually coming to be in some quarters an “instru- 
ment of national policy.” And this was an achieve- 
ment of Christian culture. 

All this may sound trite, but we are living in an 
age today not only of great sophistication but also 
of great detraction and deception. Hitler’s chapter on 
“propaganda” was echoed by scores of German writers 
and swept Germany with conviction. Today not every 
German perhaps, but certainly every German child, 
is thoroughly indoctrinated in opportunism. There 
is no recognized obligation of loyalty except to the 
State. Personal integrity is denounced and derided. 
The State is the fountain of truth, and objective 
reality is a delusion while the rule of the individual 
conscience is verboten. Authoritarianism is nothing 
new. The church claimed it for itself. Luther claimed 
it for the Bible. Hitler claims it for the State and he 
is the State. Where Hitler is the only infallible guide 
of faith and practice there is no place for Christianity. 
“To thyself be true” is not German, but it is Christian, 
whatever contraventions of it may be found in church 
history. 

Again we are in a field where there is no absolute. 
The Christian religion is vital enough to deal with the 
relative and the contingent. What is truth? You must 
find out. What is integrity? You must ask yourself. 
But Christianity affirms that you must be truthful and 
that you must hold yourself responsible to your 
obligations. 

It was under the egis of Christianity that the 
great world-wide search for truth took place in the 
last century. Until the war intervened it is fair to say 
that the search for truth had become the chief occupa- 
tion of civilized men. But this is no longer the case. 
And they who are taking truth and integrity away 
from us are destroying the fabric of our culture. 


Vill 


I cannot close this list of important affirmations 
without the statement that Christianity affirms that 
this present physical-mental cognizant life is not all 
there is of existence for us as conscious beings. As to 
the variant details of faith in a future life I have 
nothing to say. They do vary, but this simple affirma- 
tion is universal in Christianity. Humanism is not 
enough. Swedenborgianism is perhaps too much. For 
me, the simple affirmation must suffice. 

. Now I suggest that these eight affirmations are 
not only of vital importance, but also are the heart 
of Christianity. If we can save these from the attack 
of German pessimism we shall have saved Christianity 
and Christianity will have saved us. Much that is in 
Christian creeds may be of little or no importance. 
These things, however, are of such importance that 
they must be defended. German pessimism denies 
every one of them and with great cunning. German 
pessimism is not concerned about the Apostles’ Creed, 
or about miracles, or about vicarious atonement, but 
it is aggressively fighting these vital faiths. 
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Educate Now for Temperance 


Ralph O. Silva 


OW many of us feel that there is a crying need for 

a program of temperance education in our liberal 
churches? Since the repeal of prohibition, we have 
done too little. Is it too late to begin now? Without 
being wildly extravagant in our enthusiasm about 
temperance, let us face the situation on the use of 
alcoholic beverages today. 

Our church-school pupils live in a world of free 
drinking. Sociability seems incomplete without the 
cocktail. All that young people know about prohibi- 
tion is that it was a noble experiment which failed, 
and provided stage comedians with an inexhaustible 
supply of poor jokes. Our high-school boys and girls 
find liquor on sale all about them. It is served at many 
functions they attend. It is considered an essential 
part of any good time. Many movies show the offer- 
ing of a drink as the first act of hospitality, and it is 
the most frequent of all indulgences. Most novels 
mention cocktails on almost every page. Disgusted 
with the whole matter, many of our church-school 
teachers have avoided any teaching about temperance. 
Our young people, in a world of confused issues and 
standards, have received no training at all. This situa- 
tion calls for a new type of temperance teaching based 
on actual conditions. 

Liquor has become respectable. It is served in 
some of the best homes. Our womenfolk, now deep 
in war work and busily sewing for the Red Cross, will 
somehow manage to embroider a cocktail luncheon set 
for a Christmas present to a friend. No form of celebra- 
tion seems satisfactory without the social glass. One 
has only to visit the amusement centers in a city like 
Boston to view with new concern what seems to be 
wholesale intoxication. Everyone seems to be cele- 
brating something, or is it an escape from the incon- 
veniences of war? Our war workers are scattering 
their high wages. College boys and girls are celebrating 
the victories of their home teams, or else drowning the 
sorrows of defeat. The hotel bars are crowded with 
servicemen. 

Is liquor essential to our war effort? Can we drink 
ourselves to victory? The people who are spending 
their hard-earned wages for alcohol, and the soldiers 
and sailors who indulge themselves on every leave, 
may represent only a minority of our citizens, but the 
situation is apparently the same in every big city in 
the country. It shows that we as a nation need training 
in self-control. If prohibition failed to solve the liquor 
problem, then temperance training should be given 
a fair trial. 

We, as sane Christians, are concerned. Our concern 
can well be translated into action. We can get together 
as a group in our churches and study the facts. A 
program of temperance education can be worked out. 
Let us pledge ourselves to habits of strict temperance, if 
not total abstinence. The greater the number of people 
trying it, the better the hope of finding some method 
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of legislation which will restrain those unwilling to try it. 

From a patriotic viewpoint, isn’t it worth trying 
while we are working for victory? Most people recog- 
nize clearly and cheerfully the need of sacrifice in time 
of war. The youth with his own life planned gives up 
those plans without complaint at the call to enlist. The 
father and mother watch their sons march off to what 
will change the whole course of their lives, even if it 
does not mean death itself. Homes are reorganized on 
a new basis of economy, beauty is sacrificed to produc- 
tion, business is transformed from what the individual 
might have chosen to what will help the country. 

Cannot we Americans afford to give up alcohol for 
the “duration”? Can we afford not to? We are all 
familiar with the picture of the harm done by its use. 
If this harm to the individual endangers the welfare 
of the country, shouldn’t we make it our business to do 
something about it? The recent election revealed that 
in a suburb of Boston, only a third of the voting public 
responded, and most of the voters ignored the liquor 
questions on their ballots. 

In our plans for a new world after the war, shall we 
not include temperance? Will our church-school teach- 
ers study the facts? Will our youth fellowships make 
a project of temperance education? Will our men’s 
clubs and women’s societies include it in their pro- 
grams? Will your minister preach a _ temperance 
sermon? Ask him about it today. 

Paul said in his letters about the high privilege of 
self-control: “My brothers, we owe a duty—-but it is 
not to the flesh! It is not to live by the flesh! If you 
live by the flesh, you are on the road to death; but if 
by the Spirit you put the actions of the body to death, 
you will live. Do you not know that in a race, though 
all run, only one man gains a prize? Run so as to win 
the prize. Every athlete practices self-restraint all 
round; but while he does it to win a fading wreath, we 
do it for an unfading.” 


Liberalism As Described by a Baptist 
(Continued from page 45) 


the endeavor to create a better world. It means accept- 
ance of the challenge of one’s own time. This spirit is 
indispensable for the solution of the problems we meet 
in every area of our life. And the churches of the liberal 
tradition have a great responsibility for increasing the 
influence of this spirit among us. 

It will be an honor to serve a congregation which has a 
share in such a responsibility during these days. 


ARE 
November 10, 1942 


I have been reading during this last week a book en- 
titled The Road to Vichy by a French Catholic writer, 
Yves Simon, now a teacher in this country at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. In this book Professor Simon de- 
scribes how France “got that way,’ how she lost the 
liberty that was her priceless heritage and for which she 
had become renowned throughout the world. He blames 
this loss on the decay of the larger loyalty which hitherto 
had held Frenchmen together in spite of all differences. 
When men came to value their property, their trade 
union, their class, their party or their social set more 
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than their common life in France with its freedom, they 
lost their freedom and they lost France. 

I wonder if this story does not contain truth about 
human nature and its workings which those of us who 
share the tradition of liberal religion may well ponder. 
Liberty will not endure without loyalty. Without loyalty 
and the discipline which loyalty brings, liberty degenerates 
into irresponsibility, into a mere “doing what one pleases.” 
Without loyal service to something greater than our- 
selves, the spirit of freedom is likely to be valued less 
than ease and material comfort, and it may become so 
enfeebled that Mussolini will dare to denounce it as a 
“putrid corpse.” 

Are there not suggestions here as to why the liberal 
church is so essential to the preservation of free religion? It 
enshrines the heritage of free faith for which our fathers 
made every sacrifice, a heritage never more precious than 
in an age when freedom has been imperiled or destroyed 
in so many lands. In the hour of meditation and worship 
Sunday morning, one hour out of the week’s one hundred 
sixty-eight, the church provides that minimum of dis- 
cipline without which we are likely to lose the sense of 
value in both our freedom and our faith. And the church 
is the living symbol of that larger fellowship of seekers 
after God, without loyalty to which the religion of the in- 
dividual is likely to become sickly and waste away. 

As we look forward during the next six weeks to the 
glorious Christmas festival, shall we not put the church 
first in our program of appointments? 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 
Douglas Frazier 


UR Youth Fellowship is a member of the International 

Religious Fellowship, an association of free Christian and 
free religious youth. An emergency committee of English 
members is carrying on the work of the I.R.F. secretariat, 
which was formerly situated in Utrecht, Holland. 

The present purposes of this international organization, 
which co-operates closely with the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, are: 


1. That we consider what part we can play in postwar 
relief work as a means of reconciliation. 


2. That we increase our international contacts by getting 
to know refugees and members of the allied forces. 


3. That we try to equip ourselves with such information 
as will enable us to meet young people from abroad, when the 
war is over, with some understanding of their problems and 
outlook. 


A recent letter from the contact secretary, Miss Joan 
Hartley of Romiley, Cheshire, England, contains a greeting in 
connection with the observance of International Sunday. 
Miss Hartley’s brother, an officer in the Royal Navy, was 
a recent visitor at the Youth Office. 

“The English group of the International Religious Fellow- 
ship sends greetings to American friends on this our day of re- 
dedication. 

“Let us remember in our prayers all those friends who are 
suffering and who have lost that freedom which is the founda- 
tion of our fellowship. Perhaps we shall think of the Dutch 
who welcomed us to their shores; of our officials who gave so 
much that the movement would grow strong; of those Czechs 
who warned us of the coming of this war. We'll always 
remember their kindness and courage. Or maybe it’s a 
Danish girl, a Swiss boy, an Hungarian singer. Memories 
of other days will crowd into our minds. Our thoughts will 
cross over to them as they worship on this special Sunday, 
whether they are in church or by their own fireside, on the 
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battlefield or in concentration camp. And they will think of us 
—their English and American friends—and may even smile as 
they recall Leersum Fair or the lilt of a song. And they will 
pray for the day of peace. 

“There are many young members in America who have 
not known the joys of an international conference. To you 
LR.F. is a new movement, but you have had the courage to 
join it. Peace will surely come sooner or later, and round 
some campfire our torches will blaze again and our movement 
will be strong, having gained strength from endurance and 
courage. 

“As a blazing torch, our ideals are ever before us; we will 
follow the gleam.” 

Joan M. Hartiey, Contact Secretary 


Legion of the Cross Program 


The social service and mission interests of the Fellowship 
are centered in its Legion of the Cross Program. From funds 
gathered during the past fiscal year substantial grants were 
made to the following denominational projects: The Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls; Jordan Neighborhood House, 
Suffolk, Va.; the Projector Fund at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C.; 
the Nurse’s Mission and Friendly House, N. C., and Youth 
Scholarships at Inman’s Chapel, N. C. 

Contributions were also made to the Men in Service Pro- 
gram, the Universalist Herald, the International Religious 
Fellowship and the War Relief Committee. 

It is hoped that contributions from local groups in our 
churches and from individual young people will make possible 
this year the continued support of these projects to a total 
amount of nearly a thousand dollars. 

Of major interest is the mail program for men in the service 
which was planned by the youth leaders and which is financed 
jointly by the Youth Fellowship and the War Relief Commit- 
tee. Sixty per cent of the Youth Sunday offerings received 
from local churches has been assigned to this work. Nine 
mailings, consisting of devotional material and letters from 
denominational leaders, have been sent to date, and the tenth 
is in preparation. Universalists in service have now passed 
the two-thousand mark. 


Loose-Leaf Handbook 


One of the services provided local youth leaders is the 
growing loose-leaf handbook, which now includes over one 
hundred sixty pages of materials conveniently grouped under 
such heads as Organization, Program, Worship, Activities 
and Recreation. 

Among those who have contributed sections for the hand- 
book are Miss Mary Lillie, Miss Alice Harrison, Mrs. Howard 
Spoerl, Youth Leaders Robert Dick, Frederick Allen and Ray- 
mond Hopkins, and Parish Ministers Eleanor Collie, Murray 
Gay, Harold Lumsden and William Schneider. 

The handbook materials—supplemented by the resources 
of the Youth Office Loan Library and Onward—provide local 
youth groups with information and helps for the various 
aspects of their programs. 


Local Programs and Activities 


Syracuse, N. Y. This local group is having the standard 
Red Cross training course on ten successive Sunday evenings. 


Weymouth Landing, Mass. The members of the Youth 
Fellowship operated a Christmas Workshop, at which toys 
were painted and repaired for children under the care of the 
Weymouth Welfare Department. 


y Urbana, Ill. At a recent meeting of the Student-Soldier 
Fellowship, addressed by Dr. Robert Cummins, fifty-five were 
present. This group holds regular meetings. 


Lynn and Wakefield, Mass. Both held leaders’ retreats 
this year in preparation for their work. Lynn is stressing the 
personal religious growth of its leaders. Wakefield is operat- 
ing on a three-night a week basis: the regular Sunday 
meeting, a recreation and activities night, and “service squad” 
activities at a Boston neighborhood house. 
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Rocky Mount, N. C. Three of this church’s youth are 
serving as trustees. Though lacking the power to vote, they 
are being trained in church administration in order that they 
may be prepared for future parish leadership. This group 
has te conducting the evening service one Sunday each 
month, 


Saugus, Mass. The Universalist young people have been 
active in the organization of a Christian Youth Council. 
After a talk on “Social Responsibilities in Our Community,” 
the group voted to “adopt” a family and provide it with 
through-the-year assistance. 


Chicago, Ill. The Youth Fellowship of St. Paul’s has 
sponsored a series of servicemen’s parties and dances. On a 
recent program was a speaker from the Bahai Chicago Center. 
Another program covered a study of symbolism in the church. 


Denver, Colo. This church is making a special effort in 
connection with activities for servicemen stationed in the 
vicinity. The youth programs are prepared with them in 
mind, and on Sunday afternoons open house is held for them 
in the church parlor. 


Danbury, Conn. This union, which has been for years a 
leader in Legion of the Cross giving, continues its practice 
of contributing offerings of over four dollars a month for the 
mission and social service work of the Fellowship. 


Newark, N. J. Weekly work parties held by this group 
have resulted in many improvements: cleaning rugs and win- 
dows, redecorating the kitchen, study and parish hall, working 
at Murray Grove, and taking care of parish mailings. 


Joliet, Ill. This group, like Rocky Mount, N. C., is rep- 
resented on the church board. The members used a recording 
machine to send greetings to one of their men in service, and 
they plan to make this machine available to relatives and 
friends of other men in the services. 


Barre, Vt., and Auburn, Maine. Both recently enter- 
tained their respective state conventions. In spite of travel 
difficulties both sessions were well attended and significant 
programs were presented. Charlotte Plumb of Springfield, 
Vt., and Charles Kennedy of Biddeford, Maine, are new state 
convention presidents. 


Monroe, Wis.; Floral Park, N. Y.; Stafford, Conn.; Med- 
ford, Mass.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Louisville, Miss.; Portland, 
Maine; Weymouth Landing, Mass.; Turner Center, Maine; 
Eldorado, Ohio; and Annisquam, Mass. All report new and 
active groups. Others are being formed. 


National Program 


The Youth Fellowship has adopted and is following the 
program of the Christian Youth Council of North America, 
“Build Today for a Christian World.” The new program 
manual, Build Today, is an adaptation of that program for 
use in Universalist youth groups. 


Officers and Trustees in the Armed Forces 


Three of the five young men serving as officers and trustees 
of the Fellowship are now in the armed forces: Raymond 
Hopkins of Connecticut, vice-president and Legion of the 
Cross head; Richard Strachan of Massachusetts, treasurer; 
and Kenneth Jencks of Rhode Island, trustee. 

This is indicative of the widespread induction of our youth 
leaders from regional, state and local groups. In some cases 
as many as 75 per cent of the officers and 50 per cent of the 
membership are now in the various services. 


“We cannot force another person to believe, in a realm 
where faith alone can bring results. We should not try. But 
we will be untrue to our opportunities as guides, philosophers 
and friends if we do not do all we can to help young people 
find a meaning in life, a cause to serve, and a spiritually satis- 
fying interpretation of their own experience, which will stand 
them in good stead during the inevitably trying days which 
the future will bring.”—Closing sentences of Introduction to 
Youth. By Erdman Harris. Macmillan, 1940. $1.75. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. PETRIE COMMENTS ON CATHOLICS 


To THE Eprror: 


Do not we Protestants miss the point of the Catholic drive 
against birth control? Do we imagine for a moment that 
Cardinal O’Connell is trying to interfere with the progres- 
sive “sterilization of marriage” (Bernard Shaw’s expression) 
among non-Catholics? Is it not obvious that as long as 
birth-control information is available and the means for its 
use are legal, not only Protestants but Catholics will make 
use of them? We may as well face the fact that Catholicism 
has its own system of moral theology, and it means to get 
the laws of the land to recognize and support that system if 
it can. A strong Catholic majority will surely repeal our pres- 
ent divorce laws—not to prevent divorce among Protestants 
but among Catholics. Down here in Texas where the Baptists 
rule the roost we have the largest divorce rate in the United 
States—one divorce to every four marriages. On the other 
hand, in nearly ‘all of East Texas there is strict prohibition. 
A Catholic in a local option county has to smuggle his liquor 
in. He probably complains that Protestant morals are forced 
upon him against his will. And we know how the Catholics 
of New York City feel about the ban on Bingo. It is im- 
possible to pass any law that will not deprive someone of 
what he considers his rights—witness Pegler’s almost daily 
barrage against the Wagner Labor Act. I see only one way 
to keep Protestant ideas of free divorce, birth control, and 
prohibition on the statute books—and that is to keep America 
Protestant. If the Catholics outnumber us we shall have a 
chance to know how they have felt all the years when we 
had the whip hand. That Protestantism is likely to regain its 
power by nailing to its masthead “I believe in divorce and 
birth control and am thumbs down on liquor” is doubtful. 
Personally I am agin it. 

JOHN CLARENCE Prerrie 
Houston, Texas 


FAVORS BAN ON BIRTH-CONTROL INFORMATION 


To THe Eprror: 


I am a Protestant and for various reasons voted against 
the Massachusetts birth-control measure. 

The Roman Catholic Church during my time has in all 
ways tried to increase its membership by all means temporal 
and spiritual, vz., through the collection of male waifs, big 
families, marriages and conversions. Their object, in my 
opinion, is to increase the power of their church in temporal 
and spiritual affairs. 

I voted no for the reasons that all people were directed to 
multiply and replenish the earth, and that the well to do, who 
could support and educate large families, have no children 
or a very small average number. I am one of eleven children 
who were born healthy and developed in a Christian home, 
and whose grandchildren are now engaged in destroying the 
powers of evil in the world. Further: the law now punishes 
any person guilty of abortion; illegitimacy, now sadly prev- 
alent, is better, for it is true to nature if not to the law, and 
does not destroy the mother or leave her a burden to herself 
and society; a mother is the best and most natural develop- 
ment of a wife—any contravention of her God-approved func- 
tions is apt to leave her camouflaged for life and a derelict 
on the sea of time. 

The desire to improve the race is commendable, but not in 
the German materialistic way. Also, if the vote were yes, 
it is my opinion that the more intelligent would decrease and 
the less intelligent increase. 
Tuomas H. Mit, Sr. 
Worcester, Mass. 


MR. GIRELIUS PRAISES SOME ARTICLES 


To THE Epitor: 


Professor Trueblood’s article on “Keeping Marriage 
Sacred,” in THe CuristiAn Leaver of December 19, is on a 
subject so important, and it is so well written, that it should 
have the widest circulation possible. It should be reprinted 
in pamphlet form so that it may be placed on the literature 
table of every church, and also freely handed to all who would 
be interested. 

Your “The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus” is the finest and 
strongest statement on the subject of Jesus that I know. 


Cuaries G. GirRELIUS 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


ENDORSES EDITORIAL ON JESUS 


To rue Eprror: 


I was so happy to find the recent editorial on “What Uni- 
versalists Think About Jesus” that I want to express my grat- 
itude to you, as I have already done to Dr. Reamon. 

Living as I now do, where our faith is entirely unknown, 
I am often asked as to my religious beliefs—probably because 
I attend an orthodox, old-line Presbyterian church, yet never 
affiliate with any of its organizations. 

I could use several copies of the leaflet 
isn’t asking too much. 

We have a man on radio over here at Grand Rapids on 
Sunday morning who should be told something like this, 
as his negative attitude going out to nonthinking, non- 
Christian people is certainly a crime—and I mean crime. He 
says Jesus does not mean a thing historically, his life was of 
no value, his example worthless, etc., etc. The only thing of 
any value is his “death and shed blood” on the cross. That 
Christmas is entirely a pagan rite, without religious meaning. 
That no one knows when or where he was born, but it was 
probably two or three years earlier than Christians claim. 

You see he has just enough truth to. mislead. And not 
only the nonchurch people would be influenced, but what 
of the children? I do not know just who he is, but I 
“boil” every time I hear him. i 

Freedom of speech has its drawbacks, too, much as we 
prize it. 


a dozen, if that 


Verna A. RHEINGANS 
Niles, Mich. 


CHURCH MERGERS 


To rue Eprror: 

A thorough study of the cause and effect of church mer- 
gers should be made. Altogether too much has the subject 
been an obsession, copied, no doubt, from the many mergers 
in the secular world which were undertaken for reasons of ad- 
vantage to the manipulators and never with the objective of 
service to the people. Church mergers and unions may, at 
times, be necessary, as dead-ends and accommodation. But 
more often than not they have worked to the detriment of 
the strength of the church. Some years ago, for example, 
leaders of a sister denomination in our own city advocated 
the destruction of three congregations by merger with other 
units, a plan that was opposed by the innate sense of the 
laity involved. Today those churches are flourishing. A merger 
would have had negative results. 

A study should be made, so that the facts may be avail- 
able. There is a city in New England that less than twenty 
years ago had eight churches, of which today three remain. 
The numerical strength of the merged churches has dropped 
50 per cent. Benevolences were about six thousand dollars; 
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last year’s report was eight hundred thirty-eight dollars, in- 
clusive of “other gifts.” 

More than mergers and union a primary missionary zeal 
is needed. More than organization workers are needed. 
Standardization and organization of American church life can 
become a menace to the free spirit. While the bodies were 
dividing they were vital. An indifference to individualistic 
and particularistic values may connote an indifference to reli- 
gion as such. At any rate, much study and frank discussion 
is in order. 


Joun F. C. Green 
McKeesport, Pa. 


THE POEMS OF DANIEL SMYTHE 


To THE Eprror: 

On December 24, 1942, Anderson House, Washington, 
D. C., published Steep Acres, by Daniel Smythe. It will be 
of interest to Universalists everywhere to learn that Daniel 
Smythe, now Sergeant Daniel Smythe, U.S.A., is a native of 
Plaistow, N. H., and a member of the Haverhill, Mass., Uni- 
versalist church. 

Since Sergeant Smythe has been stationed in Arlington, 
Va., he has been attending the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. I was privileged to receive a copy of Steep Acres 
on the date of publication. I have many volumes of poetry in 
my library, I have read poetry quite extensively, and I feel 
that the poems of Daniel Smythe are poems of outstanding 
power and beauty. I happen to know that both Robert Frost 
and Archibald MacLeish have taken a keen interest in this 
young poet, and I can understand why. 

Steep Acres, which deals mostly with nature in New 
England, is a collection of poems which have in them the 
quality of magnificent expression, vivid description and beau- 
tiful meter. Many of these poems have already appeared in 
Harper's, Yale Review, the Saturday Review of Literature, the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, the Evening Star 
(Washington, D.C.) , the Yankee, Moult’s Best Poems of 1938 
and Moult’s Best Poems of 1940. 


isi ; Sern R. Brooks 
Washington, D. C. 


THINKS DR. ADAMS “EXTRAVAGANT” 


To rue Eprror: 

Dr. Frank D. Adams in his sermon on “The Light That 
Is Darkness” (Tue CuristiAN LreApEer, December 5, 1942) 
says that Gandhi is “almost as much a menace to civilization 
as Hitler himself.” A bit extravagant, don’t you think? If 
extravagance is the fare for CuristrAn Leaper readers, why 
not quote Mr. Churchill? His callous boast one month after 
jailing Gandhi: “Less than five hundred persons have been 
killed.” Or his more recent declaration: “J have not become 


the King’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquida- 


tion of the British Empire.” Who is the menace now? 


Chicago, Il. Homer A. Jack 


Is it quite fair to quote either Dr. Adams or Mr. Churchill 


without quoting the context? 
| g the context Tue Eprror 


THE OLD TRANSLATION IS BEST 


To rue Eprror: 

Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 


Al rar . 
will toward men Lien @:. 10nas 
There is a “modern” translation of the last part of that 


announcement which reads, “Peace on earth to men of good 
will,” and which seems to be not as near the spirit of Christ 
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with his assurance of God’s love toward even the worst 
sinner. 

I believe “Peace on earth, good will toward men” fulfills 
the meaning of Jesus’ teachings and the purpose of his life. It 
is the most wonderful news mankind has ever received. 


How shall we give glory to God? In the usual sense of 
giving we cannot give God anything, and his purpose in us 
is not that we shall give him glory. But when, through real- 
izing his good will toward men, we are answering that good 
will by helping to bring about peace among his children, then 
we are receiving his glory and reflecting it back to him, as 
we are day by day fulfilling his purpose in us. 

We may sing, “Hallelujah, Glory to God,” a million years, 
trying to give him the glory due unto his name, but if that is 
all we do it will be utterly useless. 


Marrua G. Jones 
Pataskala, Ohio 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


In 1840 the younger Adams was elected to the State 
Legislature. . . . Writing to him on this oceasion, his father 
pointed out that he feared the son was too sensitive for the 
battles of public life, its “opposition and defeats and slanders 
and treacheries, and above all fickleness of popular favor,” but 
added: “Let me entreat you, whatever may happen to you 
of that kind, never to be discouraged or soured. Your father 
and grandfather have fought their way through the world 
against hosts of adversaries, open and close, disguised and 
masked; with many lukewarm and more than one or two 
perfidious friends. The world is and will continue to be 
prolific of such characters. Live in peace with them; never 
upbraid, never trust them. . . . Keep up your courage, and 
go ahead!”—From The Adams Family, by James Truslow 
Adams. 


AND WE MUST WALK BY FAITH 


The winter earth seems worn and spent, 
Wrapped in the snows of disillusionment; 
The seeds of hope seem dead and lost, 
Deep-buried by the iron frost; 
And we must walk by faith through these dark days, 
Blazing a path of courage through these icy ways, 
Well knowing that the season’s swing 
Will bring us back again to spring. 
Una W. Harsen 


THIS STRESS WILL PASS 


This stress will pass; 
After the darkest night 
The sun returns, again, 
To give us light. 


Despite the winter’s 
Overwhelming power, 
Spring reappears, with bird 
And leaf and flower. 


The earth looks up, again, 
To a clear sky, 

And reconstructs her life 
Accordingly, 


So, too, its season run, 
This stress will yield; 
With Peace, unchallenged, 
On the battlefield. 
Exxa C. Forses 
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Our Library Desk 


Unperstanpinc Mysetr. By Roy E. 
Dickerson. Association Press. $2.00. 


Here is another effort to get inside 
human nature and find out what makes 
it tick. When Alexander Pope said that 
the proper study of mankind was man, 
he could not foresee the attempts of 
modern psychology to explain us to our- 
selves. That process has been going on 
for a good while at an ever-increasing 
rate. Mr. Dickerson makes an interest- 
ing and easily readable contribution to 
this kind of study. He narrates many 
cases—some real and others made for 
this purpose, perhaps—to show us how 
hidden motives lead to undesirable re- 
actions, which are rationalized by the 
victim to make a good case for himself. 
Then he gives directions for removing 
the difficulty and bringing a needed 
quality into the personality to remedy 
the character difficulty. 

lf the right people could be induced 
io read these discussions of specific 
character problems and their remedies, 
many individual difficulties would be on 
ihe way to solution. 

It may seem captious to remark on 
the oddity of calling this book “Under- 
standing Myself” while Mr. Dickerson 
devotes so much time to the appeal for 
objective living, which is a main theme 
running all through these miniature es- 
says. Understanding each other would 
seem to come nearer to being the pri- 
mary aim. The book makes a real ad- 
dition to this end. Since “to understand 
all is to forgive all,” the principles here 
illustrated may well be applied in more 
directions than at first appear. 


Erriz McCouuumt Jones 


A Service or Worsuip ror Use 1x War- 
TIME. The Beacon Press, Boston. $1.00 
for 50, $1.75 for 100, $8.00 for 500. 
This is a pamphlet of eight pages. It 

is unusually well done, as we would know 

it would be. for the editors are Henry 

Wilder Foote, Palfrey Perkins and Von 

Ogden Vogt. In fact, it is one of the 

most uplifting and beautiful pieces of 

religious literature that has come out 
of the global war that we are in. 


Te View: 


Finpinc Your Way 1n Lire. Edited by 
Sidney A. Weston. ‘The Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. $1.50. 


Twelve intelligent persons, accustomed 
‘to work among young people, in this 
book point out many fields in which there 
is work to be done and describe the edu- 
cation that one ought to have in order 
to succeed. These twelve persons in- 
clude Mrs. Roosevelt, Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher, Margaret Slattery, T. Otto Nall, 
and others equally well known. Our 
friend, Dr. Sidney A. Weston, head of 
the Publication Department of the Con- 
gregational churches, brings the group 
together and keeps them within bounds. 
It is a remarkably broad survey that 
this book gives us, and it includes even 
Emily Post on “Good Manners.” Dr. 
Weston himself contributes a vital chap- 
ter on “The Value of Character.” 

What is this great world of work? 
how do we prepare? how do we break 
in? how do we stay in and win ad- 
vancement? how do we keep fit? and 
what kind of world do we want to live 
in? are among the subjects discussed. 
Three adjectives that can be applied 
honestly to this book are “important,” 
“interesting,” “practical.” If young peo- 
ple’s organizations were to take this 
book as a basis of discussion, they would 
have some unusually interesting meet- 
ings. They would also do the thing for 
which they are organized—help young 
people to succeed. 


ees. 

e 
Tuts Frreepom. <A Patriotic Pageant 
Drama. By Elliot Field. Walter H. 


Baker and Company, Boston. 

An adaptable piece possible for presen- 
tation by a serious-minded group in 
church or school. The ordeals out of 
which the meaning of freedom as under- 
stood by Americans evolved are por- 
trayed in several episodes of historical 
nature. Graphic depiction of what free- 
dom is follows in episodes based on the 
guarantees contained in the Bill of 
Rights. Accurate understanding of the 
meaning of American guarantees is evi- 
dent. The ever-present danger of under- 
rating the vigilance that is necessary to 
protect our freedoms is clearly brought 
out. There is much choral speech 
throughout. The language is in general 
of a high grade, never too high-flown (a 
constant danger in this type of drama) , 
though rarely inspired. Like most pro- 
ductions of this type it seems rather cold 
and lifeless in the reading. Doubtless 
these characteristics would disappear 
upon a meaningful presentation. 

Harmon M. Genre 


Super Sasoreur. By John Q. Schisler. 
Methodist Publishing House. 10 cents. 


A militant, hard-hitting unit of study 
for young people or adults. What should 
be embarrassing questions are leveled at 
our government for promoting the use 
of liquor at Pearl Harbor; the church is 
taken to task for complacency; facts 
from reputable sources are marshaled 
to show alcohol’s shattering effects politi- 
cally, economically, socially, physically, 


mentally, morally. Educational strategy 
for opposing the menace is outlined. The 
treatment is brief and to the point. An 
appendix commends the organization 
called “Alcoholics Anonymous.” 


Harmon M. Geur 


e 
Goutpen Raryn. By Patience Strong. 
Dutton. 50 cents. 


Inspirational meditations in the form 
of rhymed prose, mainly illustrated by 
obvious aspects of nature and dealing 
often with the present crisis. Motiva- 
tion is sincere if somewhat trite, but the 
execution leaves something to be desired. 
The implicit assumption, accepted by 
many of us these days, is that man needs 
encouragement, but the effect here is 
more like a whistle in the dark than a 
pillar of fire. The little book would 
gain if its contents were arranged frankly 
as verse (if doggerel) instead of as prose 
a la Walt Mason. 

Harmon M. Gener 
° 


Marriage Is Woar You Make Ir. By 
S. M. and E. M. Duvall. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 20 cents. 


This short, common-sense treatment 
introduces many essentials of abiding 
marriage in these marrying times. Well 
planned for teaching youth in church 
schools, young people’s societies, insti- 
tutes, it places many aspects of the 
marital relationship in the open, the 
while offering sane comment and direc- 
tion. No one interpretation of marriage 
is pressed unduly, but all the major 
approaches and necessities of happy 
union are mentioned. A skillful leader 
will find good material here for opening 
and guiding wholesome discussion on a 
subject that is of vital importance to 
young people. 

Harmon M. Geur 
e 


A Permanent Unitrep Nations. By 
Amos J. Peaslee. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 


The author, a lawyer, presents a col- 
lection of addresses delivered by him 
between 1916 and 1942. 

The earliest address given indicates 
that in his judgment “nations will find 
it to their mutual interest to surrender 
some of what are at present deemed 
their sovereign rights in the interest of 
the welfare and order of the community 
of nations.” (P. 105.) Further, “The 
conception is growing that a nation’s 
acts which have this effect (to disturb 
the rights and order of the entire world) 
should in some way be subject to the 
world’s control.” (P. 102.) 

Mr. Peaslee is convinced that a super- 
sovereignty in the family of nations can 
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be established and will function success- 
fully. “I believe in the essential good- 
ness of men. The chances are excellent 
that strong, democratic world govern- 
ment would work far better than timid 
souls believe.” (P. 8.) 

Through such a world government 
alone can national security be estab- 
lished; without it “no individual nation 
can be assured of its basic rights or even 
of its independent existence.” (P. 48.) 

But the author has no illusions. “World 
government is not synonymous with 
Universal Peace.” However, as within 
the nation we have not abolished crime 
but do control it, so in a world order we 
may hope to control war and warlike 
dispositions. 

Evidently he envisions this world order 
as embracing all the nations of the earth, 
for he says, “If Germany must be gov- 
erned for a time (italics mine) after this 
war ... it will be better that it be done 
by the United Nations as a unit than 
by any concert of separate powers.” 
(P. 14.) 

The book contributes a comprehensive 
treatment of the World Court and Inter- 
national Law which he maintains is even 
pow a powertul force in world affairs. 

The appendix brings together pro- 
phetic utterances of President Roosevelt 
et al., the Atlantic Charter, the Declara- 
tion of the United Nations, etc. 

This work will probably have a lim- 
ited appeal, as it speaks from the legal 
point of view. However, it has its place 
in the literature which is endeavoring 
to elevate the public mind and heart to 
the point where this high objective will 
actually be achieved, and we shall have 
the “Parliament of the Nations, the 
Federation of the World.” 


H. E. Benron 


Tue Oren Door. By William Kozlenko. 
A Play. Walter H. Baker and Com- 
pany, Boston. 35 cents. 


This is a one-act play written for the 
time in which we live. The setting is 
somewhere in England in a home where 
the parents await the coming of their 
beloved son, who is due home on leave 
from the Navy. Mary and John, the 
parents, read again the letter that tells 
of some of Jamey’s experiences and 
anticipate his arrival. They are sure 
they hear him, but it is only a stranger, 
a gentle man, who visits them a while 
and tells them that he has seen their 
Jamey. They ply him with questions 
and the conversation becomes portentous, 
for the stranger infers that Jamey is 
dead. When a shipmate of their son 
arrives they learn that this is true. The 
stranger goes, but they realize that he 
was the embodiment of One who should 
never be strange. This is a moving, 
clever, touching play. Its production 
should be profitable and interesting. 


Fiorence W. Sr1onson 


Aurars Unprer THE Sxy. By Dorothy 
Wells Pease. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 
$1.00. 


Through the centuries man has praised 
God for the lavish beauties of nature. 
Dorothy Wells Pease continues that 
praise with a charming collection of 
devotional readings for and about the 
out-of-doors. This lovely little volume 
sings a paean of joy in a heartsick world. 
Its mood is thoughtful, reverent, happy. 
The nature lover will slip the tiny vol- 
ume into his pocket and refer to it often. 
The author has chosen readings from 
many sources and compiled them under 
sections on the mountains, the sea, trees 
and flowers, the heavens and birds, the 
earth and its fullness. Its very freshness 
makes of it a timely and timeless gift. 


FLoreNce W. Sruwonson 


GABRIEL AND THE ANGELS. By Theresa 
Townsend. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.00. 

This is a sincere and fresh picture of 
a motherless clergyman’s son. Gabriel 
is a fine, intelligent boy who is com- 
pletely normal and mischievous. The 
reader feels the struggle he has to be 
himself in the proscribed atmosphere of 
the parsonage. Gabriel’s father, like so 
many other fathers, finds his son hard 
to understand and the boy’s heart is 
often lonely and yearning for a motherly 
companion. How he finds that compan- 
ion and brings her into the family circle 
is part of Gabriel’s story. 

This book has none of the artificiality 
one may expect of such a story. It is 
highly commendable reading for adoles- 
cents and will bring to the older reader 
a respite from a war-taut world. 


Fiorence W.-Sr1onson 


Scuoot ror Americans. By John W. 
Powell. American Association for 
Adult Education, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York. 


To any minister or layman with an 
interest in the educational functions of 
the church and with a lively imagina- 
tion, this book will be a source of in- 
spiration and information. It was not 
written for such readers, but rather for 
those who influence the policies of secu- 
lar education. But liberal churches may 
well experiment with, and perhaps suc- 
cessfully demonstrate, the educational 
methods and goals described by the 
author. ; 

School for Americans is an exciting 
report of the work of the School of Social 
Studies, conducted from 1933 to 1940 
in San Francisco under the guidance of 
Alexander Meiklejohn. Mr. Powell 
served as a member of the teaching staff 
during the life of the school. He had 
previously been associated with Mr. 
Meiklejohn in the Experimental College 
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at the University of Wisconsin. The 
San Francisco School organized classes 
of adults for the purpose of reading great 
books by Plato, Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
Veblen, Beard, and others. The students 
were men and women active in the life 
of the city, and of widely divergent 
viewpoints; some of them had not at- 
tended college. The method was group: 
discussion. Mr. Powell analyzes_ this. - 
method in detail, distinguishing it clearly 
from the lecture and the forum. The 
qualifications and tasks of the leader are 
described. The books which were suc- 
cessful and those which were not are 
listed. 

From School for Americans one gains 
an understanding of the difference be- 
tween so-called adult education as it is 
usually conceived by schoolmen (also, I 
fear, by ministers) and what was at- 
tempted in San Francisco. One compre- 
hends the difference between the educa- 
tional philosophy of Mr. Meiklejohn and 
that of the faculty of St. John’s College. 
And one gets a renewed vision of, and a 
faith in, the part which education must 
play in a democratic world. 

I do not know how many ministers 
are temperamentally suited to the type 
of educational leadership Mr. Powell 
describes. But I recall one who was in 
my own youth. But what School for 
Americans proposes is something far 
more. strenuous than any church-spon- 
sored class I have ever known. Any 
minister who can make a go of it will 
find one problem solved: his own intel- 
Jectual growth. And his church should 
find itself proof against quarrels and 
schisms. 

Exmo A. Rospinson 


Lone May Our Lanp Be Bricgut. An 
historical pageant. By Anne Gebhris. 
Baker. 


This is presented in a series of episodes 
starting with the birth of America and 
carrying through to the day of Will 
Rogers. Though it seems a satisfactory 
review of high points in the national 
story, it suggests to this reviewer, as do 
most pageants of this sort offered for 
amateur consumption, an appalling ac- 
cumulation of production problems that 
should make a conscientious director 
grow faint. 

The question always arises: Is the 
pageant worth the expenditure in time, 
money and energy necessary to present 
it with an adequate sense of reality? 

The preface of the book states that 
this pageant “was written entirely with 
the consideration of limited equipment, 
costumes, scenery, and the handicaps of 
a small high school uppermost con- 
stantly.” 

This very statement is its condemna- 
tion. For the discerning, sensitive spec- 
tator it simply cannot be done ade- 
quately in a small school. 


Epson R. Mires 
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Views from the Hill 


HE new 1943 Universalist Appeal, 

just launched, was greeted so en- 
thusiastically by a few persons who 
learned of it in advance that from these 
persons we received contributions suffi- 
ciently large to cover all printing costs. 
For this encouraging start we are in- 


debted to: 


Adams, Mark A. 
Bicknell, A. Ingham 
Bowen, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Breed, Edward F. 
Brown, Mrs. W. L. 
DeGraff, Mrs. Abby R. 
Gleason, Mrs. Nellie M. 
Hale, Miss Carrie M. 
Hale, Miss Lena 

Prescott, Mrs. Helen A. 

, Randall, George C. 
Reynolds, Mrs. H. G. 
Scheibert, Mrs. R. H. 
Seeley, Mrs. W. R. 

Snow, Mrs. James T. 
Stevens, J. L. - 

Sweet, Hon. Harold W. 
Turner, Mrs. Lillian S. 
Wheelock, Mrs. John C. F. 
Wheelock, John C. F. 


There Is a Right Way 


Having before it the names of nineteen 
prospective ministers, a pulpit committee 
wrote us asking for further recommenda- 
tions. It is interesting to note the sources 
from which the nineteen names were 
gathered: from the retiring minister, 
from the state superintendent, from the 
deans of theological schools (not all our 
own) , from ministers of other Universal- 
ist churches, from friends of friends of 
committee members, and from the candi- 
dates themselves. In the list recom- 
mended were ministers whose present 
positions would prevent availability. 
Listed also were second-year students 
in theological school. Members of the 
pulpit committee were obviously at a 
loss to differentiate. They, through their 
chairman, asked our judgment with re- 
spect to each of the nineteen. 

We refrained from commenting on the 
fitness of the nineteen. 

Instead we suggested wastebasketing 
all names in hand. The committee, we 
said, would do well (before giving con- 
sideration to anyone) to sit long together 
in conferences, analyzing very objectively 
the church itself, 7.e., its strong points, 
its weak points. Thus, almost uncon- 
sciously, the committee would be describ- 
ing the minister needed. 

Our advice was graciously and gener- 
ously welcomed by the pulpit committee 
from which we had received the original 
letter. Members agreed to back up and 
start from scratch. 

Weeks later we received from the able 
committee chairman the results of the 


committee’s study. We then had before 
us an accurate description and were able 
to co-operate with state officers in rec- 
ommending two men. We took occasion, 
in making our recommendations, to sug- 
gest further that the committee, for 
reasons of their own, decide to carry on 
negotiations with only one of these two 
men and to decide definitely with respect 
to him before granting consideration to 
the other. This advice was also well 
received. 

The new minister is now happily set- 
tled among a people equally happy and 
united. 

In Service 


The number of our Universalist youth 
now wearing the uniforms of their coun- 
try has mounted in the last two months 
from 1,780 to 2,200. Ministers and church 
officers are urgently requested to send 
in to Headquarters names and addresses 
of their young people who are in military 
service. An Honor Roll is being pre- 
pared, and the new service flag will soon 


be dedicated. 


Toys to Japanese Children 


In our page two weeks ago we told of 
Christmas gifts sent by members of our 
headquarters staff to twenty-eight Japa- 
nese children at the Relocation Camp in 
Arizona. Now we have the following 
acknowledgment from Mike Masaoka, 
national secretary of the Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League: 

“The world has come through a strange 
and hard year since Christmas of last 
year, and the war has left no man un- 
touched. 

“We Nisei Americans, too, have learned 
much of sorrow and suffering, but we 
have learned much more of loyalty and 
friendship from you. No material yard- 
stick can measure our gratitude. We 
shall never forget your aid. 

“To you, this Christmas, our deepest 
thanks for the many kindnesses of the 
year past. 

“We know you join us in the hope that 
another Christmas, not too distant, will 
see all the peoples of the earth celebrat- 
ing their Christmases in the freedom of 
a democratic world.” 


Religious Freedom 


Adopted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in biennial ses- 
sion at Cleveland, December 11, 1942, 
is the following: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America stands, and will 
continue to stand, for the principles of 
religious liberty and for the rights of 
religious minorities in the United States 
and throughout the world.” 

This is a great stand to take. It leads 
us to hope the Council will also insist 
upon the principle of religious liberty 


within its own membership. The impli- 
cation is unavoidable. 


The Federal Council 


On November 22, 1940, the Executive 
Committee approved Recommendation 
No. 3 of the Council’s Appraisal Commit- 
tee. This recommendation reads: 

“The Committee suggests that the 
Council again formally address nonmem- 
ber churches, asking whether, without 
compromise of cherished convictions, 
they cannot now accept constituent mem- 
bership in it for the sake of the common 
front so greatly needed in this day of 
crisis.” 

The Parish Priest 

Many of our ministers have decided 
they should leave their parishes and 
share the hardships and dangers of young 
men in the military service. These min- 
isters, being sensitive and fine-grained 
men, feel the more keenly that many 
jobs must be done and that their job 
is the chaplaincy. These men have been 
praised for the decisions they have made. 
No one knows better than they the praise 
they received from us. 

Yet little has been said in behalf of 
parish ministers who have also had to 
make decisions. Some twenty of our 
ministers are chaplains. Several hundred 
are loyally and faithfully serving their 
parishes. Many of these men have 
opened their hearts to us. We think 
we know as well as any just what these 
men have gone through in order to ar- 
rive at their decisions. We are convinced, 
that they, too, are sensitive and fine- 
grained, and that this fact has led them 
with like determination to remain at 
their posts. These men merit our ad- 
miration and praise. 

And “what of these chaplains when 
the war is over?” we have been asked. 
“Have they been assured of effective 
placement on their return?” We are 
informed of such blanket guarantee given 
by another denomination. No, we have 
held out to our Universalist chaplains 
no assurance. Nor have they asked for 
any. Gladly have they (with a single 
exception) refused of their parishes 
leaves of absence. Pulpits thus made 
vacant have been filled by successors. 
When peace comes there will be vacan- 
cies. There always are. But they are 
different vacancies, differing in location, 
condition and desirability. We cannot 
guess now just what can be done in the 
future. Our determination is to do the 
best we can with what we have. Of 
course, Universalist ministers have never 
been assured security. That which we 
can offer them will be given without 
discrimination. Chaplains will not be 
dealt with as a group set apart. They 
will be dealt with as individual Univer- 
salist ministers. ey 
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THE CHURCH AS THE BELOVED COMMUNITY 
(By Mrs. George Litchfield of Philadelphia, Pa.) 


HE things of the Spirit are eternal. 

It has been said that when we sur- 
render ourselves to God we find our- 
selves in a new relation to our fellow 
men. It is then that we feel a together- 
ness of all souls. This new relationship 
deepens our understanding of life and 
develops into a fellowship. It answers 
a hunger in the souls of men for a way 
of life that will keep them close to the 
Creator. We need that goodness and 
wisdom in our lives today, and we 
wonder how we can find them. There 
are many ways and many teachers, but 
the greatest teacher of all is Christ. If 
we follow his teachings, we will become 
a part of this Eternal Fellowship, which 
is the Beloved Community. 

We ask if this Beloved Community 
exists anywhere but in the church? Can 
this relationship between men level all 
differences — cultural, educational, na- 
tional, racial? Can it make all men 
brothers? Can we so thoroughly immerse 
ourselves in the God Spirit that we can 
know one another in spirit? We ask 
what is God and what is man that can 
reach through to God? How can we 
keep the church the Beloved Commu- 
nity? 

We believe that God is spirit and we 
must worship him in spirit. He is Power, 
and Wisdom, and Truth and Love. He 
is present everywhere as a Creative 
Force. Prayer is one part of worship; 
worship is our companionship with God. 
Through this companionship our faith 
and trust in God grow, as does our love 
for him. 4 

What is man? What is in man that 
he can come so close to God? ‘The 
psalmist answers that man is a little 
lower than the angels—a little higher 
than the animals. Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton answers the question: “Man has a 
body, but he is a spirit. Man has in him 
a spark of the Living Mind which thinks, 
dreams, prays, something which, if set 
free, soars, sees, sings, celebrating the 
wonders of life. Matter may be tested, 
but it is the spirit that tests it. As mat- 
ter is moved by energy, so spirit is moved 
by ideas, ideals, emotions. Love, justice, 
a hunger for beauty, and a longing for 
truth master it. sway it, satisfy it. It is 
not held by the past but flies into the 
future. Freedom is the life of spirit. It 
is aware of choice. This elusive, wistful, 
winged thing within us—inscrutable but 
real—links our lives with the eternal 
spirit from whom we come, and to whom 
we return at last as sparks ascending seek 
the sun.” 

What has this to do with the church as 


the Beloved Commiunity? It seems to me 
to be the groundwork for the making 
of the church. Much is expected of 
churchmen. We have much to learn and 
we should go to church to learn. We 
worship not alone through prayer, but 
through music, through scripture read- 
ing, through the beauty and quiet around 
us, perhaps through our service to others. 
Each one knows how he worships. We 
need a right preparation for worship in 
church to help us to become the right 
kind of spiritual force that the church 
and all mankind need to keep alive the 
Beloved Community. We should learn 
through quiet and meditation that there 
are certain practices which enhance the 
beauty and sincerity of the worship 
service. Right here we can learn how 
to become channels through which God 
can work, through which the great spirit- 
ual strength can flow, and we in turn can 
pour forth to others that which we have 
received. 

This brings me to the thought that 
the church with all it has to share with 
all mankind is the Beloved Community. 
But, you ask, how can it be today, with 
life as it is? Many people do not want 
our ideas or services; others call religion 
“the opium of the masses,’ they do not 
believe in any “deep light center from 
which the Eternal Light shines.” Again 
we say, are we sure we have a real Be- 
loved Community in the church where 
we have so many different kinds of 
people—some intellectual, some listless, 
some good, others not so good, some 
great leaders, others just following on in 
a rather indifferent way, some thinking 
purely of social ends, some consumed 
with a busy busyness, while a few go 
quietly on their way radiatmg joy and 
peace? Yes, we do have all kinds of 
people in the church, and we should have 
them. But there is one great leveler to 
be found there—Christian Loye—not a 
flabby, sentimental emotion for each 
other, but a deep and strong feeling of 
understanding, of patience, kindness, and 
good will toward all. Recently I read of 
an industrialist who said, “Until we un- 
ashamedly pray to God for light, and 
then use that light and knowledge in 
understanding and serving all man- 
kind, we can never work ourselves out 
of this world’s mess.” We know that in 
the spiritual fellowship all differences are 
leveled. 

Tt is this awareness of the oneness of 
spirit that makes us believe in immor- 
tality. We know we are a part of the 
God spirit, and, as Dr. Newton says, our 
spirits are free to soar. If we on earth 


can radiate love, and happiness, and 
good will, how much more can we do 


* when the spirit is released from the body. 


Heaven is a spiritual state and only love 
can produce this ideal state. Someone 
has said, “If you want to enjoy immor- 
tality, do it now.” Our own Dr. Perin 
always said, “If you live right, you die 
right.” Heaven on earth comes to us 
only when people are aware of God in 
their relation to every last situation in 
everyday living. Are we ready to meet 
all souls and circumstances through God? 
We are so slow to enter this God-con- 
sciousness in this Beloved Community. 
It is so hard for many of us, but we can 
keep on trying. I heard it said that this 
light can come only through suffering, 
through being crushed. As a leaf or petal 
has to be crushed in order to give forth 
its fragrance, so man sometimes has to 
be broken to learn God’s great lessons. 

I wonder how closely bound together 
through God we are as a group of church- 
women? Can we make all our relations 
with all people pass through him, the 
result being an understanding heart 
within us? Oh yes, we can send out our 
prayers of eternal love in silent, searching 
hope, but can we live our Christian faith 
as Christ did? Are we living so that 
these unseen ties of the spirit can never 
be broken? God knows if we are trying 
to keep our hearts clean and receptive 
and our souls in tune with the eternal 
spirit. He knows our aspirations better 
than we do. So I believe, when we are 
prepared, God will take us into his Be- 
loved Community here on earth as in 
Heaven. I believe, also, in the church 
as the Beloved Community. 


DEDICATION DAY 


This year the Dedication Day Service 
was prepared by five outstanding women 
in California. Out of their thinking to- 
gether grew the conviction that we should 
be emphasizing the aspirations of all 
races for a better world. The theme 
which they chose is: “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” 

Those who served on the committee 
preparing the service were: 

Mrs. C. C. Blauvelt, Pasadena 

Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, N. Hollywood 

Miss Robert Ethel Phillips, Pasadena 

Miss Mary Lawrence, Pasadena 

Miss Flora J. Turner, Pasadena 


The service has been planned so that 
it may be used for a worship service by 
large or small groups. 

In so far as possible, conform to an Ash 
Wednesday celebration so that the sery- 
ice will really have universality. 

Copies may be secured from the exec- 
utive office of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women after February 1. 


. 


- stancies. As thy stars burn from an- 
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Church Schools and Religious Paucaion 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Close at hand is another oppor- 
tunity for pupils in Universalist 
church schools to become better ac- 
quainted with people of another race. 
January 24 and 31 and February 7 
are the dates for the American Friend- 
ship Program. To all superintendents 
have gone suggestions for worship 
services and plans for making this ex- 
perience of discovery and learning a 
fruitful one. The program will cul- 
minate on February 7 in an offering 
which is the principal source of in- 
come for the maintenance of the 
Jordan Neighborhood House at Suf- 
folk, Va. Here in daily kindergarten 
classes and weekly clinic for mothers 
a genuine service is being rendered the 
Negroes of this community. 


A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 

O Thou who dost keep the Gateway 
of the Years, renew in our hearts the 
knowledge of thy never-failing con- 


cient and immemorial days, so thy 
promises unto the children of men re- 
main. Deepen our spirits in this divine 
faith, that we may be emboldened to 
love and serve and toil without fear and 
in enduring hope. Illumine within us 
the vision of an ordered and _ peaceful 
world where little ones may grow to 
strong and beautiful fulfillment, and 
where fair cities of brotherhood may 
rise to testify to a yearning at last made 
real. Drive the deadly hates and the 
false rivalries and all the mean divisions 
out from among us, and exalt us in the 
comradeship of those whose joy is known 
in the building of the world-spanning, 
Christlike dream. 

Send us about our tasks, O Thou Eter- 
nal One, certain in the midst of uncer- 
tainty, confident in the midst of despair. 
Teach us to lead the young tenderly 
and wisely toward the bright ways. 
Strengthen our zeal for simple and good 
fellowship where there is mirth and trust 
and compassionate understanding. Make 
us healers and reconcilers, mindful not 
alone of the ruined todays, but also of 
the morrows that must be raised up 
and made to walk in new paths. Give 
us an enlarged and enlightened aware- 
ness of a victory of the spirit that shall 
come not by arms and death, but through 
love and truth . . . and him who has 


declared the Kingdom. Amen. 


Max A. Kapp 


I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand so much 
as in what direction we are moving—The 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


It’s fun discovering what one can do 
with a piece of chalk. 


FOR PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN’S WORKERS 


Your Cuitp’s Rewicion. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 


Mildred Moody became known to 
church-school leaders several years ago 
by her work on the Methodist Board of 
Education through books and articles. 
Frank Eakin is both university teacher 
and author. Dr. and Mrs. Eakin have 
now collaborated in writing a practical 
guide for parents in dealing with prob- 
lems of children’s religious education 
which is equally suited for study by 
adult leaders in the field of religious 
education. . 

The book is simply written, non- 
technical in language, and interesting. It 
is filled with real life stories—case studies 
of Mrs. Eakin’s work with children— 
and makes an unusually rich collection 
of human interest material. 

In the preface Frank Eakin states that 
the authors “aspire to make a contribu- 
tion in some instance to the adult read- 
er’s own religious philosophy,” and again 
later that “the problem is not how to 
help our children grow up as religious 
men and women. It is rather how to do 
our best to assure that this religiousness 
shall be enlightened, enriching, strength- 
ening.” 

Tn the first five chapters personal prob- 
lems of belief and practice are dealt with 


—God, prayer, Jesus, death, the Bible. 


At the close of each chapter are prac- 
tical suggestions for interpreting the 
various ideas to children of different 
ages. 

The delineation of God as the per- 
sonification of goodness is emphasized. 
He is the liberating process itself, 
idealized and personified. Prayer for 
the child is a question of when he 
reaches out toward the good. (After 
the “piety” of many books we read, 
this is a welcome treatment!) 

Liberals will note the facing of 
many problems involved in teaching 
about Jesus. While remembering that 
this book is written to be of help to 
those of diverse faiths, the authors 
have adhered to tenets of modern 
scholarship in their presentation of an 
historical Jesus. 

The chapters on the community, on 
other religions and races and nations, 
and on the underprivileged are filled 
with helpful suggestions as to how 
such problems of social relations have 
been met. Implicit in all this is the 
assumption that these problems are as 
much a part of religion as matters of 
belief treated in the earlier chapters. 

The final chapter on reading sug- 
gestions furnishes a comprehensive list for 
the parent or leader who would enrich his 
own background, as well as some helpful 
suggestions for children’s reading. 

Your Child’s Religion is one of the 
books which may be used to advantage 
by our church people. It is not at all 
“high-brow.” It presents real people and 
rea] situations. Our positive liberal teach- 
ing in some instances will be more em- 
phatic than the statements made—that 
is to be expected. We should rather be 
grateful that authors writing for the gen- 
eral church public could be so acceptable 
on the whole to our church. 

Mary SiauGuter Scotr 

This book is in the G.SS.A. Loan 
Library and may be borrowed upon 
request. 


ARE YOU REACHING 
NEW FAMILIES? 


One mother who was visited by a 
friendly person representing a city church 
said: 

“My husband’s work takes us about a 
great deal, and we have lived in many 
communities. This is the first time that 
anyone has ever called to find out if we 
were church-going people and to invite 
us to church. I appreciate your interest 
in us and especially in my boy. We are 
new here, my son has not yet made any 
friends, and he has always gone to 
church, I shall be very happy to have 
him attend your church. Thank you for 
your interest in him.” 


(\ UTSIDE the door of my house there 

is a sign which reads: “A rabbit to 
the person who can show me a heated 
room to rent for one person.” An owner 
of a radio set in Normandy sent an 
advertisement to a Paris paper offering 
three kilos of butter in exchange for a 
radio tube. Despite the tempting re- 
ward, there were no offers for several 
days, thus proving that radio tubes are 
even rarer than butter. (In Paris a kilo 
of butter is worth 40 frances if you have 
a coupon, or 250 frances on the black 
market.) 

These two instances are typical of the 
new (or ancient) economic system that 
prevails. Barter, black market, system- 
atic buying and selling of ration cou- 
pons—these activities have to a large 
extent replaced the customary means of 
exchanging goods and services. 

There are many German civilians who 
have been evacuated to France. They 
say that there are four hundred thousand 
of them. The Paris region is filled, and 
they have taken over private houses, 
garden communities, and the like. In 
the markets they take priority even over 
the priority cards of the French, and 
they help themselves without stint. 
When they are through there is not 
much left for us, the “natives.” Inci- 
dents and discontent result. 

The increasing difficulty in getting 
food is not eased by the system of distri- 
bution. At the great Paris market the 
Germans get first choice. Then come 
the police and the gardes-mobiles, after 
which come the hospitals, the schools, 
the wholesale houses, and finally the 
shops of the district. When they have 
all helped themselves, the general public 
has a chance to pick over the scraps 
that are left. 

The Nazis have been in Paris for more 
than two years, but there is still no 
harmony, no understanding between 
them and the Parisians. A former Ger- 
manophile, whom I bumped into re- 
cently in front of the National Library, 
said to me: “I bow before their military 
genius, but as for the rest, what have 
they got that we haven’t got? In what 
way are they our superiors?” That is 
the expression of what is now the gen- 
eral opinion. In two years, seen close to, 
they have alienated the sympathy or 
the attraction which sprang up at the 
beginning. And at the same time hate 
has been growing—the old hatred, but 
a hundred times stronger today. A real 
hatred of race. It is creeping in even 
among the gentle. 

It is curious how the older people, who 
have lived through other wars, always 
conclude a discussion of the present 
miseries with the formula: “Everything 
will turn out all right.” It is a peasant, 
an earthy point of view, skeptical toward 
the trepidations of humans. A friend 


Paris—Fall, 1942 


This article is written by a well-known 
French newspaperman who must ob- 
viously remain anonymous, for he is 
living in Paris now. He wrote it in Paris, 
and had it smuggled out via the under- 
ground. Therefore what he has to say 
is firsthand reporting, not merely second- 
hand stories picked up in the Lisbon 
cafés. 

The Editors, Worldover Press 


said: “Everything will come back again 
except our youth.” Is it perhaps that 
foreboding which incites the frivolity of 
a certain portion of our young people 
who are giving themselves up to the 
restless agitations of “swing’’? 

Jews wearing the yellow star are seen 
infrequently on the streets. They are 
mostly old people, and children. The 
rest are in camps. The yellow badge 
was officially given to sixty thousand 
Jews in Paris and the suburbs. How 
many are there in the whole of France? 
Three to four hundred thousand, they 
used to say, but in the window of the 
Student Fascist organization, they dis- 
play the generous estimate of 1,200,000, 
in order to play up the “danger.” Their 
slogan: “Do you want to die Jews or 
live French?” 

In the subways, without any official 
order having been given, the employees 
have already been told to keep the Jews 
out of the first-class cars and to “advise” 
them to take the rear car. You see an 
unaccustomed number of regional in- 
signias on lapels. It is a manner of 
expressing solidarity among the non- 
Jews. The wearing of the yellow star 
to show sympathy by non-Jews is 
severely punished. One girl of seventeen, 
a student, was given six months in prison 
for the offense. Mme. N., whose hus- 
band has recently joined the Fighting 
French, bought a badge resembling the 
star of David. A police officer charitably 
warned. her that if she were caught wear- 
ing it, it would mean six months in jail 
and three years during which she would 
be considered a Jew. 

At a meeting not long ago Deat said: 
“The franc has never been as secure 
as since it was taken off the gold stand- 
ard.” The evening before the meeting 
a cartoonist in the newspaper L’Oeuvre 
had drawn a ragged individual standing 
before the counter of a pawnbroker hold- 
ing out a bill and saying: “How much 
for this thousand-frane note?” It was 
the cartoonist who was right. You need 
only look at the menus in the restaurants, 
the shop windows, the tags in the food 
shops. Prices are climbing slowly but 
steadily upward, despite laws, controllers, 
tribunals. — 

There is a general flight from money. 
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People buy anything they can find. 
There are no dealings to speak of on 
the Stock Exchange, because no one 
wants to sell. The few buildings which 
are sold through necessity find buyers 
at exorbitant prices, even with an an- 
nual revenue of 1 per cent or even 
less. Bicycles, tables, books, postage 
stamps, clothes, everything is bought 
eagerly at fantastic prices on the black 
market. 

The Vichy Government has appealed 
to the armistice commission several times 
for a reduction in the indemnity paid to 
the Germans for the costs of the occu- 
pation. With this indemnity the army 
of the enemy and its satellite organiza- 
tions are pumping the substance out of 
the country. Goods are disappearing, 
leaving behind only paper money, French 
and German. Purchases exceed the in- 
demnity, which itself exceeds the actual 
costs of the occupation by a large 
margin. 

Redistribution of wealth goes on at a 
dizzy pace. Industries working for the 
Nazis—the government reckons that 
they are doing 80 to 90 per cent of the 
total production — are making millions. 
Whenever they run short of raw mate- 
rials they buy them on the black market 
at high prices. For the black market is 
not entirely a matter of surreptitious 
exchange under the counter of back-alley 
stores. All big industries and big and 
little businesses make use of it. The 
invoice for the sale is made out at the 
official price, but there is a “complement” 
of as much as five to fifteen times the 
legal price. And industrialists do every- 
thing they can, legal or illegal, to con- 
vert their stacks of paper money into 
real values. All negotiations are for 
cash, and it is a common sight to see 
a broker with his pockets bulging with 
rolls of bills. 

Factories which are not working for 
the Nazis are either closed or barely 
limping along. They lack raw materials, 
power, and skilled labor which prefers 
the high wages in the “export” industries. 
This natural process has been hastened 
by the Germans, who order the closing 
of factories to economize on materials, 
or because of alleged bad workmanship, 
or because of the danger of English 
bombing. In many cases they have tried 
to move the factories to Germany. After 
the bombing of the Renault plant there 
was strong pressure to move it to Ger- 
many, but Vichy protested, and won out. 
The Paris press carries many articles 
dealing with the “concentration” of 
European industry. The conclusion al- 
ways is: Close French factories of small 
and medium size, move some of them to 
Germany, work the big ones to the limit. 
The closed industries would receive in- 
demnities, the French owners becoming 
rentiers — of the Germans. 
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Industrialists and salesmen will give 
priorities to those who can pay them 
tribute in the form of food. In some 
business houses this tribute is a require- 
ment. Without it you can buy nothing. 

There is a lively exchange in coupons, 
real and counterfeit. False ones are 
made and sold, but that is risky. Real 
ones are stolen and sold to “fences.” 
There are arrests every day, but the law 
of supply and demand is_ stronger. 
Brokers as well as individuals take part 
in the transactions, and regular prices 
are established. They increase with the 
tisk and with the price of other com- 
modities. Last year a bread card was 
worth 20 francs. Now it sells for 120 
to 150 francs. 


But even with coupons you cannot get 
all you need, and as a result a great 
nation-wide hunt is in full ery. Tens 
of thousands of people—salesmen, repre- 
sentatives, unemployed, students, and 
tramps—scour the countryside to pick 
up anything they can find: copper, rub- 
ber, glassware, oils, soap, wax, butter, 
potatoes, wine, anything and everything. 
Commissions are large and certain, no 
matter whether you sell to Germans or 
French. Money pours out everywhere, 
it rolls, it overflows, without value. 


Bicyclists cover the farms to buy food- 
stuffs which they sell to the rich. The 
peasant sells as little as possible to the 
official market for two reasons: the low 
prices and the impossibility of buying in 
the towns the manufactured goods he 
needs. There is no grease, no farm tools, 
no cloth. It has reached a point where 
in many districts the harvests have been 
very much affected. It was announced 
officially that the harvest of wine had 
declined by one-third in 1941, and that 
among the principal reasons was the lack 
of commercial fertilizers. The farmers’ 
strike has reached such proportions that 
the government has become alarmed, and 
tries both cajoling and threatening. 

The problem, however, is insoluble. 
As long as the city has nothing to offer 
except paper money, the peasant will 
sulk, unresponsive to blandishments. He 
prefers to sell to those who come to him 
—the bicyclists. The fact that they 
should have to come to him is sufficient 
to put him in good humor. He makes 
enough from them to pay his debts, to 
buy a little on the black market, or even 
to acquire some more land to round out 
his holdings. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Peru, about a year ago, inaugurated 
a program of social insurance which is 
already beginning to produce useful re- 
sults. Social insurance previously ex- 
isted, but excluded many important 
trades. Now new hospitals are steadily 
being opened, young dependents of in- 
sured persons receive free medical at- 
tention, maternity benefits are being pro- 
vided from six weeks before to six weeks 
after confinement. —W orldover Press. 


MEXIOO DOWNS 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Mexico Ciry. By a vote of 76 to 25, 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies has 
given what is probably the final blow 
to insistent efforts, on the part of numer- 
ous judges and a vigorous section of the 
legislature, to establish the death penalty 
for murder. All the common arguments 
pro and con were advanced by both sides 
of the debate, which was sharp and pro- 
longed, following an agitation of several 
weeks in the press and among organiza- 
tions interested in penal reform. 


Anxiety over the number of homi- 
cides, which have increased from five 
hundred eighty-nine in 1933 to about 
thirteen hundred in each of the last 
two years, and over the mounting crimes 
of violence which reached the alarming 
total of eighteen thousand last year, was 
largely responsible for the fresh attempt 
to set up the system of capital punish- 
ment as a deterrent. However, on be- 
half of the working class section of the 
Chamber, Deputy Martin Torres, in the 
most effective speech of the session, con- 
tended that the well to do would manage 
somehow to escape punishment, while 
the poor offenders would be subjected 
to the penalty without exception. Among 
all the agencies and individuals voicing 
opposition to the proposed measure, it 
was held repeatedly that the real remedy 
for violence lay in the conquest of the 
bad social and economic conditions out 
of which offenses arise —Worldover Press. 


RELIGIOUS SETTLERS IN 
PARAGUAY PROGRESS 
DESPITE HARDSHIPS 


Haroip Burcuer 


Fresh news is at hand of the progress 
being made by the hardy band of reli- 
gious men and women of the Society 
of Brothers, whose flight from Germany 
to England, and subsequent migration 
to Paraguay, raised much interest a year 
ago. A letter written by one of their 
number, E. Guy Johnson, who took a 
leading part in the plans that led to over 
three hundred men, women, and _ chil- 
dren comprising the religious farming 
community crossing the Atlantic to the 
New World, states that besides the orig- 
inal settlement at Primavera, Alto Para- 
guay, a second settlement has now been 
established a few miles away. Moreover, 
the Society has been able to send broth- 
ers into neighboring South American 
countries “to make contact with the 
people and to tell about the life of the 
community, and, above all, to bear a 
Christian witness.” 


Seven children have died since the 
community started over a year ago. The 
latest baby succumbed to bad colds 
following the impact of wild subtropical 
storms on the hastily improvised build- 
ings which the settlers had erected. “It 
is a real fight,” writes Johnson. 
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Latest Geelonmeais in the community 
life include the building of brickworks 
and a kiln, one of the members having 
special training in this work. Good 
bricks, roof tiles, floor tiles, and water 
coolers are now being made. The next 
step is to be the making of pottery as 
soon as materials for glazing are ob- 
tained. This industry may have quite 
an influence on the cultural standards 
in the locality, which has stayed primi- 
tive too long because of transport con- 
ditions. 

Medical work is important both for 
battling disease among the brothers and 
to aid the many Paraguayans who come 
to visit the society doctors. The general 
health of the community has improved, 
and the children are cared for more ade- 
quately. The second settlement is to 
have a hospital very soon to take the 
place of the present temporary building. 
A publishing house is to be established 
with printing presses brought from Eng- 
land. The manufacture of toys and 
other articles from turned wood has 
started, and orders have been received 
from Asuncion and Buenos Aires. “We 
have extracted and sold oil from orange 
leaves,’ Johnson writes, “and are ex- 
perimenting with other oil extracts. We 
are also making soap, but so far only 
for our own use.” 

Visitors from the United States have 
shown great interest in what is going on 
in this pioneer community, and the So- 
ciety has been cheered by their readiness 
to help. “Financially we are still in 
great need,” Guy Johnson concludes. 
“We require more equipment for the 
hospital and we are very short of tools 
both for agricultural work and for car- 
pentry. Because of the war many very 
necessary things, such as nails, tools, some 
drugs, are nearly unobtainable, and the 
price is exorbitant. But donations from 
America, because of the favorable ex- 
change rate, go a long way.” —Worldover 
Press. 


EDO FIMMEN MOURNED 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico Ciry. Edo Fimmen, the fa- 
mous Dutch labor leader, former gen- 
eral secretary of the International Trans- 
port Workers, who died recently at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, was well known in 
labor and liberal circles of Latin Amer- 
ica. A leftist, often criticized for some 
of his labor policies, he looked always 
toward the eventual formation of world- 
wide labor unity. Fimmen suffered 
greatly after the Nazi invasion of Hol- 
land, escaping in an open boat and en- 
during exposure that left its mark. This 
correspondent saw him in Europe shortly 
before the invasion, and the contrast be- 
tween his vigor then and his last days 
of seeking to recover his health in the 
Mexican sunshine was striking. Fimmen’s 
death was perhaps hastened by news re- 
ceived several months ago of the death 
of his son in the Netherlands Indies.— 
Worldover Press. 
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FAREWELL TO MR. EMMONS 


On December 30, when Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons was summoned from his of- 
fice to the bookroom at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, he found that a beautiful tea 
table, lighted with candles and decorated 
with flowers, had been magically spread, 
and that the entire headquarters force 
had assembled to do him honor. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., presented Mr. 
Emmons with money which had been 
contributed by his associates for the pur- 
chase of books. Mr. Emmons made an 
effective speech in reply. 

Mr. A. I. Bicknell was present to rep- 
resent the Finance Committee of the 
Board, under which committee Mr. Em- 
mons has done his work. On December 
10 this committee unanimously passed 
the following memorandum: 

“At this time on the retirement of Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, after fourteen years 
of faithful service as financial vice-presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and Universalist Church of America, 
we want to express our deep appreciation 
of his unfailing courtesy at all times and 
of his devoted attention to his duties. 
He has been of great value to the de- 
nomination and we all regret severing 
our personal and business relations with 
him. We wish him Godspeed and the 
best of luck in the new work which he 
will take on.” 


MRS. LADD’S WORK IN DENVER 

Mrs. William B. Ladd, formerly of our 
Rochester, N. Y., church, and with her 
husband now active in our Denver, Colo., 
church, works from 9 to 5 as office secre- 
tary of the Denver branch of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Service. It is 
one of the best branches in the country. 

Her pastor, Rev. Conard Rheiner, 
writes, “In spite of a schedule which 
would tax a much younger woman, Mrs. 
Ladd is in her pew at every service held 
in the church, regular and special, morn- 
ing and evening, Sundays and weekdays. 
In addition, she is general superintendent, 
junior superintendent and a teacher in 
the Sunday school. She is active in the 
Eight O’clock Forum and in the Ladies’ 
Guild, for which she regularly gives book 
reviews. She and Mr. Ladd are among 
the most generous contributors to the 
church.” 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE OF 
RHODE ISLAND CHURCHES 

The Midwinter Conference of Rhode 
Island Universalist churches will be held 
in the First Universalist Church of 
Providence on Tuesday, January 19. 
The afternoon session, which will begin 
at four o’clock, will have as its theme 
“Latin America: Knowing Our Neigh- 
bors.” Miss Marion Chase of Pawtucket 


~ of the Mediator Church. 


and Mrs. Henry H. Schooley will give 
reviews of two books on Latin America 
which they studied at the Northfield 
Conference this past summer. 
motion picture entitled “Americans All” 
will also be shown at the afternoon ses- 
sion by a representative of the Pan- 
American Institute of Providence. 

The evening service will begin at 7:30 
o'clock and will be conducted by the 
pastor of the host church, Rev. William 
Couden, D.D. The address of the eve- 
ning will be given by Rev. John J. 
Oliveira, a native of Brazil, and at 
present a Baptist clergyman in Provi- 
dence. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. James E. Razee, who for 
years have been most faithful members 
of the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and of which Mr. Razee is 
a deacon, this fall observed their golden 
wedding anniversary by holding open 
house to their many friends and church 
members. 

The Association of Universalist 
Women, under the cochairmanship of 
Mrs. James S. McMahon and Mrs. Ed- 
ward J. Dutton, held a highly successful 
church fair early in December. 

One hundred fifty new church hymnals 
were dedicated on December 13. These 
were the gift of Franklin P. Germann 
of Long Island, N. Y., in memory of his 
two aunts, the Misses Emma and Eliza- 
beth Schaffer, who were lifelong members 
Fred B. Per- 
kins made the presentation on behalf of 
Mr. Germann, and Henry P. Stone, 
president of the Mediator Board of 
Trustees, accepted them on behalf of 
the church. 

Six new members were received into 
the church and eight baptisms were 
performed on the Sunday preceding 
Christmas. ; 


1.W.A.A. PLANS PROGRAM 


Members of the Advisory Council of 
the Washington Chapter, Institute of 
World Affairs, met on Monday evening, 
November 22, at “The Presidential,” 
16th and L Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., as guests of Mrs. George Bacon 
and Dr. Ruth and Dr. Dorothy Bacon, 
to plan the program for the coming year. 

Dr. Francisco C. Banda, a newcomer 
to both Institute and Council member- 
ship, added significantly to suggestions 
made. Dr. Banda is known internation- 
ally as a Latin-American authority whose 
official duties have included the negotia- 
tion and signing of governmental treaties. 

It was suggested that the Advisory 
Council be expanded when opportunity 
offered. Those present decided tenta- 
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tively to allocate responsibility for the 
current year among the Council as fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Irene A. Wright—Spain, Latin- 
American Cultural Relations; Dr. Raul 
d’Eca—Portugal, Brazil; Dr. James F. 
Clarke—The Near East; Edgar L. Bur- 
tis—Agricultural Relations of the U.S.A.; 
Dr. George Boncescu—Central and East- 
ern Europe, Russia; Dr. Francisco C. 
Banda—Hispanic America (Brazil ex- 
cluded) . ‘ 

Allen H. Lester, Washington chairman 
of the Institute, presided. 


DR. ANDREWS SPEAKS 
IN PROVIDENCE 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of the Institute 
of World Affairs Association spoke at 
the regular meeting of the Mission 
Circle of the First Universalist Church 
of Providence, R. I., on Monday, 
December 7. He showed some of the 
French Government pictures which were 
given to him when Mrs. Andrews and 
he traveled through Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia by motor car some years 
ago. Dr. Andrews is an authority on 
North African history and peoples, and 
edited the chapter on Africa for the 
Guide to Historical Literature published 
by the American Historical Association. 

The collections of patriotic envelopes 
and stationery of the I.W.A.A. were on 
sale at the annual church fair of the 
First Church in Providence. 

The new chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the Institute of World 
Affairs Association is Charles Brooke 
Elliott, K.C., now residing in New York 
City. I.W.A.A. mail for him should be 
addressed to 300 Fenway, Boston, Mass., 
and marked “I.W.A.” Mr. Elliott recently 
returned to New England for a week at 
Smith College and has spoken at the 
Twentieth Century Club. He spoke at 
the Harvard Club in Boston on Decem- 
ber 10 and was the guest of the World 
Affairs Council in Providence on the 
11th. 

Dr. Andrews was the speaker at the 
regular luncheon of the World Affairs 
Council of Rhode Island on Friday, 
December 11, in the Plantations Club. 
His topic was “North Africa.” 


ALBERT D. BELL 
RE-ELECTED PASTOR 


Rev. Albert D. Bell was unanimously 
re-elected pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Hutchinson, Kan., at 
the annual parish meeting recently. James 
Rice and K. C. Beck were re-elected to 
the board and Dr. W. W. Tamplin was 
elected a new member. Rev. Donald B. 
King of Junction City, superintendent of 


Universalist churches for Kansas, at-_ 


tended the meeting. His wife and son 
accompanied him. 


_  — a 
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‘CALDER-METZ 


Miss Mary R. Metz was married to 
Glenn W. Calder December 20, in the 
Universalist church at Central Square, 
N. Y. The ceremony was performed 
by the bride’s father, Rev. William J. 
Metz, pastor of the church, and _ her 
uncle, Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolge- 
ville. 

Miss Metz’ sister Margaret from 
Schaghticoke was maid of honor. An- 
other sister, Harriet, acted as pianist, 
and a brother, Paul, was usher. Milton 
Parsons of Richford, Vt., acted as best 
man. ; 

Many members of the parish helped 
in the preparations for the wedding and 
the reception which followed. 

Guests from out of town were Mr. and 
Mrs. James Calder of Richford, Vt.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard B. Lamphear of Rome 
and their son, Lieut. John D. W. Lam- 
phear of San Angelo Army Air Field, 
Texas; Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton of 
Dolgeville; Edward Armbruster, Os- 
wego Normal College; Miss Jean Hoyt, 
Weedsport; Mr. and Mrs. William 
O’Brien, Cicero. 

Mr. Calder returns to Fort N. G. 
Wright, Fisher Island, and Mrs. Calder 
to the home of her parents after a brief 
honeymoon. 


CHURCH BAN REAFFIRMED 
IN DETROIT 


Exclusion of nonevangelical churches 
(Unitarian, Universalist, and others) 
from membership in the Detroit Council 
of Churches was reaffirmed by the Coun- 
cil’s directors at their December meeting 
at the Y.M.C.A., during discussion of 
proposed new bylaws which will be sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting in January. 


Dr. Joseph A. Vance, at the meeting, 
predicted that “any moving away from 
the old standpoint will have serious re- 
sults in future years,” and that the 
Council should continue its stand for 
“redemptive religion rather than ethical 
religion.” He suggested specifically that 
the proposed change would endanger or 
prevent present efforts of the Council 
to achieve a closer relationship with the 
Lutheran churches. 


CAROL SERVICE 
AT BROCKTON 


On Christmas Sunday a carol serv- 
ice preceded the regular morning service 
at the church in Brockton, Mass. Fol- 
lowing the regular custom, Rev. Albert 
Q. Perry, the minister, at the Christmas 
service read the story by Goudge en- 
titled “The Well of the Star.” 

Special music was furnished by a solo- 
ist and young people’s choir. This pro- 
gram was under the direction of the 
church organist, Miss Doris Tirrell, well- 
known staff organist of WEEI Broad- 
casting Studios. In the afternoon a 
Christmas party for all ages was held. 
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WEEKDAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS CONFERENCE 


The first interstate conference on the 
subject of weekday church schools was 
held on December 29 and 30 at Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., when representatives from 
each of the six New England states, about 
eighty in all, met to discuss ways and 
means for organizing and conducting 
weekday church schools in accordance 
with the released-time plan now receiving 
national attention. 

Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of the National 
Council of Religious Education, Chicago, 
and Dr. Adelaide T. Case of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., presided at two of the sessions. 
Rev. Daniel W. Staffeld of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches, who is the first 
state director of weekday church schools 
in the country, had charge of the ar- 
rangements. 

One of the sessions was presided over 
by Dr. Frank Jennings of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, and the 


new united-field approach of national 


interdenominational agencies was ex- 
plained by Dr. J. Quinter Miller of the 
Federal Council, in accordance with The 


Plan Book. 


The attention of those interested in 
religious education on released public- 
school time is directed to a bulletin by 
Mary Dabney Davis, Weekday Classes in 
Religious Education, 10 cents, from the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Dece 


AT WATERLOO FOR CHRISTMAS 


The church Christmas season at Wa- 
terloo Iowa, opened the second week in 
December with a Christmas tree and an 
exchange of gifts by the Boys’ Club. 
Fifteen members were present. This 
marked the close of their regular meet- 
ings for the year. 

On December 16 the A.U.W. held its 
annual Christmas party. There was a 
devotional program, followed by games, 
a Christmas tree, refreshments, then the 
arrival of Santa Claus with a pack of 
small gifts. Mrs. Lucile Kehoe had 
charge of the devotional program, and 
Mrs. Opal Rasmussen of the games. 
Mrs. Nellie Housden was hostess. 


Sunday morning, December 20, the 
special Christmas sermon, “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” was given by Rev. E. D. 
Hull. In the evening, according to cus- 
tom, a candlelight service was held. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kenney gave a very beautiful 
“Meditation” for the boys of the church 
in service. Mrs. Cleo Dale assisted in 
the program. Candles were lighted from 
the altar for each of the fifteen boys in 
service. These were carried by relatives 
or friends. Frank Mullen was home on 
leave from the Navy, and so carried his 
own candle. Those carrying candles for 
the boys in service were followed out of 
doors by the congregation, also carrying 
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candles. From fhetpalene the Junior 
Choir sang a number of carols, assisted 
by Jerry Willey, trumpeter. 

Monday night, December 21, was 
Family Night. Despite bad weather 
about seventy attended. A chicken pie 
supper was served, after which there was 
a program in the auditorium beside a 
well-lighted Christmas tree, which was 
surrounded by gifts for the children, 
popcorn balls and candy. Mrs. Paula 
Gilbert, Sunday school superintendent, 
had charge. Mrs. Verna Harvey, Mrs. 
Bessie Weidman and Mrs. Lucile Kehoe 
are to be congratulated on the splendid 
manner in which their classes carried out 
their part of the program. The class 
under the leadership of Mrs. Kehoe 
presented “The Little Lamb” by Clara 
D. Loomis, while Mrs. Weidman’s class 
presented “The Christmas Loaf.” 


DENVER REPORTS 


At the Denver, Colo., church the 
“Now Is the Time to Rally Round Our 
Church” campaign opened with a 
Fellowship Dinner on December 6, im- 
mediately after morning worship, when 
attendance was the highest since last 
Easter. A panel discussion followed. 
This was led by Mrs. Marion Eric 
Swedberg, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, and representatives of all 
organizations affiliated with the church 
participated in it. The goal of the cam- 
paign is 25 per cent increase in attend- 
ance over December last. 

Increased taxes and other demands 
have placed the finances of the church 
in a strained condition. This campaign 
is one of the plans of the Board for 
meeting the situation. 

The Unitarian church and Temple 
Emanuel Synagogue have become co- 
sponsors with this church of the Eight 
O’clock Forum, for five years an im- 
portant organization. A joint planning 
committee makes all plans. Sessions 
are held on the first Sunday evening of 
each month, and each church takes its 
turn of entertaining. Attendance is well 
over a hundred. 

The Young Adult Discussion Club 
changed its program when it resumed 
meetings in the fall. Organized as a 
“Town Meeting of the Air” listening 
group, the club decided to spend this 
year on a serious and intensive discus- 
sion of “The Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace.” Members take turns of giving 
book reviews -of important new works 
on the subject and in leading the in- 
formal discussions which follow. Twenty- 
four persons between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty have attended 
each of the last two meetings, which are 
held bimonthly. A potluck supper is 
served at the first meeting each month. 

The Y.P.C.U. continues its program 
of catering to the needs of servicemen 
stationed at near-by fields, most of 
whom have no Universalist background. 
There are no young men of from sixteen 
to twenty years of age active in the 
church; all are in the service of the 
country. 
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The Ladies’ Guild holds some evening 
meetings to meet the needs of an in- 
creasing number of working women. 
Recent meetings have considered the 
following topics: “The North Carolina 
Project,” “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
(a book review), “The Church and a 
Just and Durable Peace.” Towels are 
sewn at meetings for a local Catholic 
hospital. 

The Sunday school has lost its largest 
family of six children by removal. The 
curriculum includes a confirmation class 
and a teacher training class. A successful 
faculty meeting was held in December. 


DR. HOLMES 
IN WAKEFIELD 


The first union service of the New 
Year for the Protestant churches of 
Wakefield, Mass., was held January 3 in 
the Universalist church. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes preached. 

For the Christmas Sunday service at 
the First Universalist Church, the choir 
under the direction of Elwood Litchfield 
furnished special music. The Christmas 
sermon by Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, min- 
ister, was “There'll Always be a Christ- 
mas.” At the evening vesper service, a 
pageant entitled “The Nativity” was pre- 
sented in the church auditorium. In 
the early evening the Y.P.C.U. visited 
the E. E. Boit Home and entertained 
the inmates. 

On December 22, there was a church- 
school supper and party for both parents 
and children. Before supper there was 
a Christmas tableau and the white gifts 
brought by the children were dedicated. 
After supper came a playlet entitled 
“Christmas at the Home of the Old 
Woman in the Shoe.” 


STOUGHTON HOLDS TWO 
SERVICES AT CHRISTMAS 


Two services were held Christmas Sun- 
day, December 20, in the Stoughton, 
Mass., church. At the morning service 
Dr. A. Avery Gates, pastor, spoke on 
“Good Will Toward Men,” and the choir 
of sixteen voices presented the cantata, 
“A Christmas Gift,” with interpretive 
readings by Dr. Gates. Miss Katherine 
Evans rendered a solo and Mrs. Robert 
Evans and Mrs. Gates a duet. Despite 
the intense cold, there was a large at- 
tendance. 

At seven o’clock in the evening a 
pantomime pageant was presented. Mrs. 
Evans and Miss Evans again sang. The 
collection of the evening went to the 
Youth Fellowship group, who presented 
the church with a silk service flag at the 
service on December 27. 


CHRISTMAS SUNDAY 
AT SAUGUS 


Dr. Robert Cummins preached at the 
Christmas Sunday morning service at the 
church in Saugus, Mass., and performed 
christenings and received new members 
into the church. At the evening service 
that day, the church school presented a 


pageant adapted from the Christmas 
story of Dorothy Allen called “Why the 
Chimes Rang.” Members of the 
Y.P.C.U. conducted the worship service 
and the choir contributed special music. 


PERRY CHURCH TAKES PART 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The Perry Community Chorus, spon- 
sored by the Perry (N.Y.) Ministerial 


Association and composed of members _ 
-of the choirs of six local churches in- 


cluding the Universalist, made its eight- 
eenth appearance at the Methodist 
church on a Sunday in December, in a 
musical program and pageant which were 
of a high order. 

Mrs. F. M. Crocker, who has been 
organist of the Universalist church for 
a long time, had general supervision of 
the service and also acted as accom- 
panist. 

At the Christmas service in the Uni- 
versalist church a collection was taken 
for war relief, the third in recent months. 
The total is $117.25. In addition, the 
offering for China relief taken in the 
church school amounted to $20. 

The church-school Christmas party 
was held on a Monday evening in De- 
cember. A pageant was presented by 
the children under the direction of Mrs. 
Crocker and Miss Anna Welch, the 
latter the superintendent of the school. 
There was a tree with candy and gifts. 
Ice cream and cake were served. 


AT FIRST CHURCH, 
SOMERVILLE 


A “Balance the Budget” Party was 
held recently in the parish house of the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, 
Mass. Entertainment was supplied by 
a Polish troupe secured by George O. 
Nelson. 

The December all-day meeting was 
“Clara Barton Day.” Mrs. Springall of 
Malden was the speaker. The Christmas 
stockings were brought. The usual 
Christmas party followed the luncheon 
served by Mrs. Hayes and her committee. 

Boxes were sent to all boys of the 
church in the service. This was made 
possible by the Good Will Fund and the 
women of the church. Many baskets 
also were sent to the sick and shut-ins. 
Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor, has 
given the New Testament and Psalms 
to each boy who has gone from the 
church. Vernon Doeg, who was on the 
Edward Rutledge, was home for a short 
while. 

The New England supper of December 
5 was a great success. Several united 
with the church on the 6th and a young 
child was christened. 

There was special music Christmas 
Sunday and a vesper service at five 
o’clock, followed by a social hour which 
was sponsored by the women of the 
church. 

Fred Durgin recently gave new hym- 
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nals to the church in memory of his wife. 
Dr. Leighton arranged a beautiful dedi- 
catory service. 

Twenty boys from the church are now 
in the service of their country. Many 
of the people are busy in Red Cross and 
Motor Corps work. 


CHRISTMAS AT 
MOUNT VERNON CHURCH 


There was a white Christmas program 
at. the Universalist-Unitarian church in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. The play, “The 
Light of the World,” was given. Twelve 
pounds of gifts were received, also seven 
dollars for the children at Suffolk, Va. 
In spite of the weather, the congregation 
numbered about forty. Ten children are 
enrolled in the church school. 


MUSICAL PROGRAMS AT 
CAMBRIDGE CHURCH 


A pre-Christmas musical program was 
held each Sunday at noon in the church 
parlor of the First Universalist Church 
in Cambridge, Mass. These were pre- 
sented by Walker Chamberlain, director 
of music. On Christmas Sunday after- 
noon, the full vested choir under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s direction presented a one- 
hour Christmas candlelight service, after 
which tea was served in the church 
parlor to the whole congregation. 


STRING ENSEMBLE MAKES 
ITS DEBUT AT WORCESTER 


On Sunday evening, December 6, the 
First Church of Worcester, Mass., held 
its first Sunday evening musical program 
of the 1942-43 series. Ralph M. Warren, 
organist and choir director, arranged the 
program. The soloist was Mrs. Mae 
Brennan McCarty. Mr. Warren played 
organ solos. In addition, the First Uni- 
versalist String Ensemble made its debut. 
A chorus of twenty voices assisted in 
the program. 


“THE CHRISTMAS STORY” 
AT MELROSE 


On the evening of Christmas Sunday 
a pageant, “The Christmas Story,” was 
given by the church school at Melrose, 
Mass., in which the chorus choir, junior 
choir and young people of the church 
participated. A white gift service was a 
part of the pageant. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank Henry Carter of 
our Melrose, Mass., church celebrated 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary De- 
cember 27. They have five children, 
six grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 

Rev. J. Murray Gay, who resigned at 
Long Beach, Calif., and is visiting his 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. George A. Gay, 
at Middleport, N. Y., expects to enlist 
for war work. 

Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, pastor at North 
Fryeburg, Maine, is now serving also as 
pastor at Hiram, Maine. 


JANUARY 16, 1943 


Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Canfield of 
Rochester, N. Y., have announced the 
marriage of their daughter Constance, 
December 19, at New York City, to 
George Frederick Morgan. Mrs. Morgan 
is a granddaughter of the late Rev. Harry 
L. Canfield. Her grandmother is Mary 
Grace Canfield of Woodstock, Vt. 


Ideal Gift for Minister at 
Any Time 


CASE WORK IN PREACHING 


By EZRA RHOADES 


THE book for any minister 
who is not absolutely satisfied 
with his own pulpit work. 


“As much sheer common sense as so many 
pages will hold.” Rev. Dr. CrLeLanp B. 
McAreg, Presbyterian leader. 


“Immense practical value to any minister 
seriously interested in improving his preach- 
ing.” Rev. Dr. FrepertckK M. Etrort, Uni- 
tarian leader. 


“Tf you want to learn how to improve 
your preaching, this ts THE book you need.” 
Rev. Dr. Joun M. Ratcrirr, Universalist 
leader. 


Published by Revell. Sold by Univer- 
salist Publishing House. Price $1.25. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth R. Hutchin- 
son of Cincinnati, Ohio, announce the 
birth of a daughter (Lois Mary), No- 
vember 14. 

Theodore Webb, a student at the 
Bangor Theological School, is now serv- 
ing our church at Old Town, Maine. He 
succeeds Robert E. Davis, who has en- 
tered St. Lawrence University. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of Washing- 
ton was the preacher at the noonday 
services of King’s Chapel, Boston, Jan- 
uary 5-8, inclusive. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., in the ab- 


sence of Dr. Brooks officiated at the mar- 


riage of Elizabeth Savage and Colby E. 
Fogg, at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, January 7. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Fogg are Maine Universalists. 
He is in the Army and she is in govern- 
ment service in Washington. 


Obituary 


JAMES HARVEY 


James Harvey, a former member of the vestry 
of the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, died 
at his home, 6820 Oakley Street, Philadelphia, 
at noon, December 29, after a long illness. Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton conducted funeral services 
December 31. Interment was at North Cedar 
Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harvey would have been _ seventy-eight 
on February 2. He was born in North Ireland 
and came to the United States when he was 
seventeen. He was active in the Unitarian 
church for a time, but when he moved to 
Atlanta, Ga., he joined the Universalist church, 
which then had Rev. William H. McGlauflin as 
pastor. Upon his return to Philadelphia he 
joined the Church of the Messiah, then under 
Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser, and was one of Dr. 
Sweetser’s warmest friends. One of his two 
daughters, Mary Harvey, grew up in that church 
and later became superintendent of the Sunday 
school. She is now editor of children’s books for 
J. B. Lippincott and Co. Mr. Harvey is sur- 
vived also by another daughter, Anna, the wife 
of Prof. Milton T. Lewis, who is on the fac- 
ulty of Pennsylvania State College. : ; 

A nephew, William Towell of Philadelphia, 
two brothers and a sister also survive him— 
a brother in South Africa and the other two in 
North Ireland. : 

He was a man of singularly pure upright 
nature, much respected and beloved by all who 

m. 
knew hi LV.S. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of Elbridge 
New Hampshire. 

Renewed license (one year) for Andrew A. 
Lane. 

Transferred Elmer D. Colcord to Maine. 

Transferred chaplains in the service 
armed forces to Central Committee. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


Stoneham by 


with 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The second public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women will be 
held in the Universalist church at Melrose on 
January 28 at 10:30 a. m. 

Take 9:52 train from North Station. Church 
is on Essex Street, corner of Willow. Walk two 
blocks. from Melrose Station on Essex, or take 
subway to Everett Square and transfer to bus. 
Get off at Melrose City Hall, corner Main Street 
and Essex, walk two blocks on Essex. Single 
fare 20 cents. Luncheon tickets 60 cents. Res- 
ervations must be made not later than Tuesday, 
January 26, with Mrs. Stella Stevens, 20 
Crystal Street (telephone Métrose 0746). 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons will be held at the home 
in Foxboro, Mass., January 27, at 1:45 p. m. 
Reports for the past year will be given and trus- 
tees and officers for the coming year elected. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk 
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A Universalist church hhs two hundred copies 
of Hymns of the Church which it will sell for 
25 cents each, plus delivery. If interested, write 
to Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
pTufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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In wartime 


SHIPMENTS ARE 


NECESSARILY SLOW 


ORDER NOW 


to ensure timely delivery 
of your 1945 Lenten Manual 


Written by Dr. Frank D. Adams 


The LADDER 


OF 


EXCELLENCE 


LENTEN 
MANUAL 


Kindness 
Godliness 
Patience 


Self Control 


Knowledge 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Single copies 5 cents each, plus postage 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each, plus postage 
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Crackling 


Three absent-minded professors were 


- so absorbed in conversation that they 


didn’t hear the train come in nor hear 
the conductor’s “All aboard” till the puff 
of the engine attracted them. Then 
they all. rushed for the train and two 
scrambled on it. The third looked on 
sheepishly. 

The agent, standing near by, offered 
consolation. “Too bad, Mister. But two 


. out of three made it—that’s pretty 


good.” 

“Yes,” sighed the professor, still look- 
ing wistfully after the train. “But those 
two came down to see me off.” —Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


A short while after he became Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill visited some 
friends in the west side of London. He 
was scheduled to make an address that 
evening. 

It was already dark when he left and 
he feared that he would be late for the 
broadcast. Rushing over to a cab that 
was parked at the curb, he told the 
driver to take him to the broadcasting 
station. 

“Sorry, but I can’t take you that far,” 
said the cabby, not recognizing his dis- 
tinguished fare. 

“Why not?” asked the Prime Minister. 

“Mr. Churchill is broadcasting in a 
little while. I’m going home to tune in. 
I wouldn’t miss his speech for the 
world.” 

Mr. Churchill was so flattered by this 
that he handed the man a pound note. 
At the sight of this, the driver’s eyes 
almost popped out of his head. 

“Hop right in!” he exclaimed, starting 
the motor. “Churchil] ain’t that impor- 
tant!”—Milwaukee Journal. 


A gentleman was walking down the 
street with his little boy at his side, when 
the youngster cried out, “Oh, Pa! There 
goes an editor.” 

“Hush, hush,” said the father. “Don’t 
make sport of the poor man. You never 


know what you may come to yourself 


some day.”’—Watchman-Examiner. 


Diner: Look here, Waiter, you’ve got 
your sleeve in my soup. 

Waiter: That’s quite all right, Sir, it’s 
only an old coat —Atlanta Two Bells. 


“Who made these doughnuts?” asked 
Brown. 

“T did,” replied his wife, proudly. 

“Keep the recipe—you have the answer 
to the rubber shortage.” —Tit-Bits. 


Judge: Now, tell me about your mati- 
tal relations. Were they pleasant? 

Witness: Pleasant 
Honor, but they wanted to live on me 
all the time. 


enough, Your — 


~ ; 
i Sa 


